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MPERIAL THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER. 
TO-MORROW (THURSDAY) and EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
FIRST MATINEE SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER oth, at 2.30. 
“MISS ELIZABETH’S PRISONER.” 
Box Office open to to 5. Tel. 3193 Gerard. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and.8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


Admission 1s. From 11 am, till 11 p.m; 


TALIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 

ITALIAN COMMERCIAL AND FINE ART SECTIONS. 
INDUSTRIAL WORKING EXHIBITS IN THE ITALIAN VILLAGE. 
Band of H.M. 2nd Life Guards. Exhibition Bersaglieri Band, 
VENICE-BY-NIGHT. OPEN ALL DAY. Admission 6d: ; after 7 p.m., 1s. 
Canals, Bridges, Shops, Cafés, Public Buildings, Gondolas, &c. 
Venetian Serenade Troupe. Masaniello Neapolitan Troupe. 

SIR HIRAM S. MAXIM'S CAPTIVE FLYING MACHINES. 

THE BLUE GROTTO OF CAPRI. ST. PETER'S ROME. 

"LA SCALA,” THEATRE OF VARIETIES. A Continuous Show from 2 p.m. 
THE DUC D'ABRUZZI'S NORTH POLE EXPEDITION. Roman Forum, Electric. 
Butterflies, Fairy Fountains, Vesuvius, Musée Grevin, and a thousand other attractions. 
ITALIAN RESTAURANT. 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN 
RAILWAY (IRELAND). 


The Direct Route to the Far-Famed 
LAKES OF KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA (an Ideal: 
Tourist Resort), CARAGH LAKE, WATERVILLE, GLENGARRIFF, 
KILKEE (the Brighton of Ireland), LEHINCH (Famous Golf Links), 
BLARNEY (celebrated Hydro and Castle), THE SHANNON LAKES.. 


LUXURIOUS DINING AND DRAWING-ROOM CORRIDOR CARRIAGES. 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED HOTELS 
(under the Management of the Company), 


At KILLARNEY, KENMARE, PARKNASILLA, WATERVILLE,. 
and CARAGH LAKE. 


issued 


CoMBINED Ratt AND HoTeEt TIckEtTS in connection with: 


these Hotels. 
FAST EXPRESS CORRIDOR TRAINS RUN DURING TOURIST SEASON. 


Tourists ave recommended to provide themselves with the Company's beautifully: 
Illustrated Guide, ‘THE SUNNYSIDE OF IRELAND," post free for 
Twelve Penny Stamps. 


Programme of Tours, and all information respecting Hotels,. 
Fares, Travel, &c., can be obtained from: 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LINE, Kingsbridge Station, Dublin: 


or Messrs. J. Wallis & Son, 33, Bachelor’s Walk, Dublin; Messrs. 
C. W. Bullock & Co., 22, Lime Street, Liverpool; Geo. K. Turnham 
2, Charing Cross, London, W., or any of Messrs. Thomas Cook andy 


Son’s Offices. 
C. H. DENT, General Manager. 


DUBLIN, WICKLOW & WEXFORD: 
RAILWAY. 


Delightful Day Tours, Rail, Coach, and Hotel, to 


BRAY, WICKLOW, WEXFORD & WATERFORD. 


Good Hotels. 
New Routes, 


Unrivalled Scenery. Cheap Fares. 
Circular Tours. Increased Facilities. 
MAY TO OCTOBER, 1904. 


I—BRAY (The Brighton of Ireland). 2—WICKLOW (The Garden of Ireland). 
3-RATHNEW—Rail, Car and Hotel, for Ashford and Devil's Glen. 4- RATH- 
ORUM—Rail, Coach and Hotel, for Vale of Clara and Glendalough. 5—-OVOCA— 
Rail and Hotel, for Meeting of the Waters. 6—WOODEN-BRIDGE (The Balmoral: 
of Ireland). 7—AUGHRIM—Rail, Coach and Hotel, for Lugnaquilla, The Glen of 
Emael, Aughavanagh, Glenmalure, and Humewood. 8—ARKLOW-—Rail, Coach and 
Hotel, for Castle of the Ormonds, Cordite Works, Seabeach. 9—GOREY—Rail, 
Coach and Hotel, to Tara Hill, Courtown Harbour, and Ardmine. 


Saturday to Mcnday Combined Rail and Hotel Tickets. 
Grand Circular Cycling Tours in Co. Wicklow. 


Special Series of Grand Circular Tours to the LAKES OF KILLARNEY, from. 
Westland Row and Harcourt Street, via Wicklow and Waterford. 
Spectal Terms, Rail, Coach, oy Hotel, for large Pliasure Parties on application- 
For full particulars apply to Mr. Joun CoGutian, Traffic Manager, Westland Row. 
A. G. REID, General Manager. 
————————————]—~————eeeE eee 


ROYAL MAIL AND SHORTEST SEA ROUTE TO IRELAND,. 
vid STRANRAER AND LARNE. 
Open Sea Passage, 80 minutes; Port to Port, 2 hours. 
Two Sailings each way daily (Sundays excepted). 

The splendidly equipped new TURBINE Steamer, “ Princess Maun," having 
all the latest improvements, and performing the journey much under the scheduled) 
time, runs in connection with the Mail Service. 

_ BELFAST AND NORTHERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. i 

Excursions to Portrush, Giant's Causeway, Glenariff, Whitehead (for cliff walks. 
at Blackhead), Ballycarry (for the Gobbins Cliffs and Caves), and Larne. Circular 
Tours round Antrim Coast. 

HOTELS OWNED AND MANAGED BY RAILWAY COMPANY.-—Station 
Hotel, York Road, Belfast; Northern Counties Hotei, Portrush. Terms on application 
to F. Cox, Hotel Manager, Portrush. 

For full information apply at IRISH TOURIST OFFICE, 2, CHARING CROSS, 
LONDON, or to JAMES COWIE, Traffic Manager, Northern Counties Committees. 
Midland Railway, Belfast. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sieele. 

The Latest Flying Machine.—Mr. Metcalfe Wood’s daring 
experiment on Sir Hiram Maxim’s latest invention, the aero- 
plane, marks one more step in the world’s history. The per- 
fecting of this beautiful machine means aerial flight for human 
beings, which will be of incalculable use in warfare and for scouting. 
The speed of Mr. Wood’s first flight during several moments was 
about one hundred miles an hour at a height of from 70 to 90 ft. in 
the air. When two journeys had been safely 
accomplished Sir Hiram Maxim attached a 
steering handle (connected by ropes to the 
kitelike rudder) to the aeroplane, and Mr. Wood 
was able to direct his own course as a bird’s 
flight is steered by the 
angle of its wings. At the 
moments of greatest velo- 
city his flight was practi- 
cally independent as the 
“leading rein,’ a #-in. 
iron rope, was slack. His 
sensations were those of 
violent exercise, exhilarat- 
ing though fatiguing, and 
he felt in no danger of 
falling though not secured 
to the aeroplane. Sir 
Hiram Maxim was much 
pleased at the success of 
this unique experiment. 


The Aeroplanist.—Mr. Metcalfe Wood has 
been in turn a university coach, an actor, an 
author, a dramatist, and above all a sportsman 
in every sense of the word. He took his 
degree in modern history, ‘‘ coxed,” the Cambridge boat for a time, 
played football and cricket, and was a good gymnast. His feat on 
the aeroplane shows both skill and pluck in an unusual degree, 


Mr. Bourchier as a Showman.—Mr. Jones’s new play, Zhe 
Chevaleer, at the Garrick is practically a monologue, Mr. 
Bourchier plays the part of a showman, Mounteagle, with a 
broad Dickensy effect that is irresistible. Mr. Bourchier has again 
shown that he is our best all-round comedian—the actor who is 
making more progress than almost any of his contemporaries. The 


THE LATEST MAXIM FLYING MACHINE 


‘Chevaleer” is called upon to organise the centenary fétes in 
memory of “Inkerman” Kellond, and the plot, shadowy as it is, 
turns on the ‘“ Chevaleer’s” ingratiating himself into the house of Sir 
John Kellond (the grandson of Inkerman with the bushy whiskers) 
by dint of his supposed knowledge of facts that the baronet and his 
wife wish tosuppress. Mr. Bourchier carries the whole structure on his 
shoulders with audacious ease and provides a most amusing evening. 


Beautiful Girls on Bank Notes.—‘‘ There is nothing novel,” writes 
a correspondent, “ in the engraving of the portrait of a beautiful girl 
on Austrian bank notes. As long ago as 1897 the State Bank of 
Budapest began to deck its thousand-gulden notes with vignettes of 
the leading actresses and singers of Hungary. Madame Luise Blaha, 
the famous prima donna, was the first so memorialised. Augustus 
the Strong, King of Hanover, similarly paid tribute to the beauty of 
Countess von Kosel, with whom he was madly in love, by engraving 
her portrait on Treasury notes. A hundred years ago the Roth- 
schilds stamped the likeness of the Baroness de Rothschild on their 
bank notes, and the kindly features of Martha Washington were 
reproduced on United States Treasury bills. 


“The Tatler” Anticipated by Coins.—‘‘ Non-royal ladies whose 
features adorn coins are 
almost legion. Miss Susan 
Hicks-Beach, daughter of 
the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, sat, or rather 
stood, for the figure of 
Britannia on the new 
florins which are slowly 
coming into circulation. 
On our other coins the 
Britannia is the represen- 
tation of Charles  II.’s 
favourite, the Duchess of 
Richmond, whose wax 
effigy may still be seen in Westminster Abbey. The head of Liberty 
on the silver dollar of the United States was engraved from the 
features of a beautiful young schoolmistress in Philadelphia.” 


Another Case of Mistaken Identity.—I take the following from 
the Referee -— 

At Ludgate Hill Station the other morning an old lady stood looking at THE TaTLER 
which lay open on the bookstall displaying the portraits of Adolf Beck and George 
R. Sims side by side on the first page. ‘ Well,’’ she said at length, after prolonged 
and careful scrutiny, ‘‘I can’t see as they're the least bit alike, and how they ever 
mistook one for the other beats me altogether!" Still, such is the public faith in 
Scotland Yard that she did not hesitate to believe it. 


Russell 


SQUAT, EXHIBITED BY MISS TATTER 


MAGNIFIQUE, EXHIBITED BY MISS GREGORY 


AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE BULLDOG SHOW 
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The New Gorilla — Rowing Across the Channel— Swimming on Dry Land—The 
Successful Lyceum Club. 


Rare Animals.—The Zoological Society 
has just secured two specimens of the 
gorilla. At present there are only three 
in the whole of Europe—these two and one 
at Breslau. The gorillas at the Zoo are 
named respectively Chloe and Venus. 


A Wonderful Channel Row. — We 
have heard much lately of unsuccessful 
Channel swimmers, but Mr. H. W. Mew 
of Sandown and Mr. W. B. Andrew of Lon- 
don rowed the other 
day to Cherbourg 
from Sandown, a dis- 
tance of about sixty- 
four miles. They had 
a 15 ft. rowing boat. 
Their provisions in- 
cluded the following : 
1 gallon of water, 
3 lb. of raw meat 
(rump steak), 6 bottles 
of cold tea, 6 bottles 
of cold coffee, 36 
hard-boiled eggs, 6 


Dando 


CHLOE, ONE OF THE NEW GORILLAS 
AT THE ZOO, AND HIS KEEPER 


tins of oatmeal biscuits, 3 loaves of 
bread, chocolate, brandy, and_ port 
wine. The journey was done in 29 hr., 
or. 1+ less than on a previous occa- 
sion, when Mr. Andrew and another 
companion had made the same journey 
five years previously. 


“Dry Swimming” in the Navy.— 
It may sound absurd to say that swim- 
ming can be taught on dry land, but 
as a matter of fact every day dozens 
of men in the British Navy are acquiring 
the rudiments of the art with nothing 
but hard, dry planking under them. 
Everyone in the navy has to acquire 
some ability in natation. Many of the 
men who join as stokers and artificers 
have, however, never been in the water 
in their lives except through an acci- 
dental tumble. Swimming is in the 
regulations — very wisely, too; swim 
they must. Before being sent to the 
classes of instruction in the baths non- 
swimmers are laid across a stool and taught the rudiments of 
the art. It looks very comical to see a fully-grown man lying 
across a stool kicking and struggling in a seemingly ridiculous 
fashion. But experience has shown that men who have in this 
way been taught the proper method of using 
legs and arms soon become proficient in 
swimming when they get into the water. 


Bathing Parade.—Whilst under “dry ” 
instruction a man is shown how to stroke. 
His teachers do this by working his limbs 
for him until he has acquired the proper 
knack of doing it himself. This is not so 
easy as may be thought. Having passed 
through dry instruction the naval tyro is 
sent to the baths. Some men have a great 
terror of entering the water, but in they 
must go. If they do not take the plunge 
voluntarily they have to do it the other way. 
A rope is passed round the tyro’s waist and 
he is pulled into the bath. This rope serves 
the double purpose of forcing him to take 
his “header” and suppcrting him after he 


A WONDERFUL CHANNEL ROW 


is in the water. Bathing parade must be attended every morning 
until a man is pronounced a competent swimmer, but before he is 
classed as proficient he has to show that he can swim a certain 
distance with his clothes on. It is obvious that before a man falls 
overboard he does not wait to strip, and as swimming is taught in 
order to avoid, if possible, such accidents being attended with fatal 
consequences the learner has to jump into the water fully clothed and 
swim a given distance. 


An Interesting Luncheon.—The new Lyceum Club in Piccadilly 
is already doing valuable work in promoting an extente cordiale 
between professional women of other countries and ourselves. The 
luncheon recently arranged by the reception committee in honour of 
four distinguished American women (over here at the invitation of 
the Pritish Association) was, if their great appreciation counts for 
anything, not only a success but a stroke of genius. ‘Those enter- 
tained were Miss Laura Gill, dean of Barnard’s College ; Miss 
Hazard, president of Wellesley—a college for girls corresponding to 
our Girton and Newnham, and having 1,000 students ; Miss Woolley, 
president of Mount Holyoake College ; and Professor Mary Willcox, 
who holds the chair of zoology at Bryn Maur College. Several 
eminent French guests were also present, including Madame Blanc 
(“ Th, Bentzon ”), for whom a luncheon had been given the previous 
week, Professor Langevin of the Collége de France, and Madame 
Langevin and Professor Divers. 


Genial Club Women. — Over a 
hundred sat down to luncheon, which 
was held in the pleasant restaurant 
facing the Green Park. Mrs. Moberly 
Bell (vice-president of the club) pre- 
sided, and very numerous were the 
members who “assisted” at the merry 
meeting. The speeches were capital, 
bright, lucid, and to the point. Nota 
dull note was struck. To Miss Woolley 
was entrusted the response to Miss 
Beatrice Harraden’s words of welcome, 
and she was charming both in manncr 
and matter. Miss Hazard and Miss 
Gill also made admirable speeches. 
Each alike emphasised her extreme 
pleasure in meeting for the first time 
with such hospitality and friendliness 
in London, where hitherto they had 
known only the cold life of hotels, 
Madame Blanc spoke of the club- 
house in Paris which it hoped to 
open before long in connection with 
the Lyceum. The direful forecasts as 
to the non-success of the Lyceum are 
happily being falsified. It has quite 


Lionel Rayner 
caught on. 


A LESSON 


IN SWIMMING IN THE NAVY 
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The Son of Mr. Justice Jeune—London, the Mecca of Musicians—Crushed Straw- 


berries for Cleaning Boots. 


A Blind Card-player.— There is at present in London a 
Canadian perfectly blind who is exciting a great deal of wonder bv 
the skilful way in which he plays cards. Before starting he merely 
marks the cards with certain pin-pricks as the denomination of 
each is told him. As the game proceeds each card as it is played 


WATER PUSHBALL AT MARLOW REGATTA 


is, of course, called out to him. There is nothing particularly 
wonderful in all this. In the old days of scientific whist there were 
dozens of players in London who could have done what is considered 
such a wonderful feat in the blind Canadian without using pin-pricks 
or marks of any sort. Before the era of bridge when an accurate 
card memory was more the fashion it would not have been considered 
a difficult feat for a good whist-player after glancing through his 
hand to retain sufficient recollection of the cards in it to enable him 
to play a hand right through without referring to his cards again. 


Faked Fish.—In this world things are not always what they 

seem. Even the innocent fish 
“faked” for the market. 
If you order filleted plaice the 
probability is that you will get 
lemon sole or something 
perhaps less choice and, if 
possible, more  flavourless. 
The tomatoed sardine—by 
far the best disguise, by the 
way, for the little rascal—is 
suspiciously like pilchard. 
Indeed, the “tinned” fish of 
any sort is more likely to be 
a “fake” than the fresh 
variety. There is a big firm 
of fish-packers on the other 
side of the Atlantic which 
turns tons of catfish into 
salmon every year, and I am 
afraid the British public 
consumes a large percentage 
of the output. Whether they 
fake other fish I do not 
know, but I suppose the genius that can simulate salmon is equal 
to anything. 


is 


Home from Home 


[The latest attraction on Atlantic 
liners is to be a West-end restaurant 
bn the promenade deck.] 

West-end dinners we shall see 

Fitted for the West-end diner, 
Doubtless for a West-end fee, 

On the latest West-end liner. 


West-end folks in West-end dress 
On the promenade are walking; 
Everybody more or less 
West-end scandal will be talking, 


Doubtless on the other side, 
With solicitude most tender, 
West-end life they will provide 

For the travelling West-ender. 


Once I had a wish to roam, 
Now the notion seems but silly, 
Since abroad is just like home 
I shall stay in Piccadilly. 


A Musical Age.—We may not be a musical nation, but I fancy 
we are entitled to boast that London is the Mecca of musicians. 
New York is inclined to dispute the position but with littie success. 
Whether he seeks fame or gold the rising artist turns his face towards 
London and the finished artist comes here to get acclimatised. 
There is no town in the world either where there are so many 
pianos in proportion to the population. We dine to music in our 
restaurants, we have tea to music in our tea shops, and there was 
some talk of the large drapers starting afternoon concerts to attract 
customers, 
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Late Passengers.—On the suburban platforms of the main line 
stations in London may be seen every evening crowds of City men 
who always appear just to miss catching their trains. At King’s 
Cross, for instance, just as the platform gates close on the departure 
of a train to some such fairly distant locality as Hatfield, there is 
always a rush of City men towards the platform 
gate in time to see their train slowly moving out 
of the station; the same thing takes place every 
evening, and the same familiar forms may be seen 
hanging in a disconsolate fashion about the station 
waiting for the next train in half-an-hour’s time or so. 


Fruit for Boots.—At several Jarge hotels the 
skins of bananas are used in the cleaning of boots, 
and an excellent polish is thereby obtained. 
Crushed strawberries are also said to make an 
excellent polish for kid boots, but it is obviously an 
expensive process. A lady staying ata well-known 
hotel in Paris recently requested that her bvots 
might be polished with crushed strawberries and 
was somewhat taken aback to find on two occasions 
the sum of £1 5s. charged in her bill tor cleaning 
her boots as she desired. 


The Throat Cure.—Of all mcedern cures the 
throat cure at Marlioz has obtained the least 
general popularity ; the person who undergoes this 
cure has to sit with his mouth wide open whilst he 
receives into it the spray thrown from a nauseating 
sulphur spring. The sitting usually lasts about 
three minutes, by whichtime the patient feels he 
has had quite a sufficient experience of the cure to 
last a lifetime. The sitting, according to the advice of the local 
authorities, should continue for twenty minutes. 


Doncaster Races.—I notice that the Great Central Railway 
Company is runping special first and third class express trains at 
excursion fares from London (Marylebone) to Doncaster (St. James’s 


Bridge) on Monday, September 5, Tuesday, 
September 6, and Wed- nesday, September 7 
(St. Leger day). Each train will have a 
restaurant car attached. On Tuesday and 


return tickets wi'l be 
turn same day only, to 
route to Doncaster 
return at an inclusive 


Wednesday first - class 
issued, available to re- 
include luncheon ez 
and tea and dinner on 
fare of 33s. 6d. 


Lafayette 
LIEUTENANT CHRISTIAN JEUNE 


Or the Grenadier Guards, who died at Poona after a short illness. He 
Was private secretary to Lord Lamington and was the only son of Sir 
Francis and Lady Jeune 


DRHEe GALREER. 
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A Steamer’s Arrival in Port Depicted in Four Tableaux—Carrying Millions by Water— 


The Cheerfulness of London’s Police Courts. 


IN| SIGHT 


The First 
Leger.—The 
famous race was 
founded in 1778 by 
the famous Marquis 
of Rockingham, 
second and last 
marquis, who had 
the distinction of 
being Prime Mini- 
ster and winning 
the St. Leger like 
Lord Rosebery. In 
1778 General St. 
Leger of Park Hill, 
a well-known 
sportsman and a 
relation of Lord 
Doneraile, gave a dinner party at which 
Lord Rockingham was present and a 
good deal of port was drunk. During 
the port stage a discussion arose about 
a sweepstake for three-year-olds which 
had been run two years before for the 
first time. It wanted a name, and Lord 
Rockingham proposed that as an annual 
event it should be called the St. Leger 
after their host. This was agreed to 
unanimously, but Colonel St. Leger, who 
was a modest man, left a clause in his 
will subsequently that if anyone won the 
race three times running it should be 
renamed after the successful sportsman. 


NEARER STILL— 


Specie - rooms.—Most of the large 
mail steamers now are furnished with a 
specie-room for the carrying of bullion. 
When a steamer is laden with such a precious burden the 
fact, as a rule, is known only to the captain and a few of the 
officers ; the gold is taken on board and packed into the specie- 
room without the knowledge of even the crew, and though 
the sailors may become acquainted with the fact that the ship 
is carrying gold none of them ever have the least idea of 
how much the specie is worth—which may range in value 
from £2,000 to over £1,000,000. 


AND NEARER 


London Police Courts.—In spite of a great deal that is 
sordid and miserable there is an atmosphere of cheerfulness 
about a London police court that certainly does not prevail in 
such courts in other large cities. The magistrate at a London 
police court is usually a pleasant personage who generally 
contrives to lighten the burden of ‘‘three months” by the 
accompaniment of a joke, not always very brilliant or to the 
point but at least well intended and never unkind. In 
provincial towns the tragic element is far more conspicuous. 
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“Tariff Town.’—In free-trade England there is one town 
thit taxes all its ‘imports’ except coals and_ building 
materials other than timber. That town is Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Newcastle’s corporation has its own custom-houses in 
the shape of toll-boxes at every approach, with its own 
custom officers to collect the taxes. I believe these imposi- 
tions are softened by being locally known as tolls. As there 
is an export tax as well as an import one the Newcastle 
authorities are entitled to be classed as ‘‘ whole-hoggers.” It 
is curious that those who “carry coals to Newcastle” should 
be exempt. When London City had its “octroi” it taxed 
coals as well as corn. London’s corporation fought hard 
against the abolition of its local “ tariff’ As the Newcastle 
one brings in about £10,000 a year I expect the city fathers 
on the Tyne object quite as strongly to the abolition of theirs, 
Gateshead has no sympathy with the views of “ Tariff Town” 
in that respect. Gateshead pays the tax and gets none of 
the money; hence it would be glad to 
see the toll-boxes abolished. 


Going East.—When a society man 
takes vigorously to politics he sometimes 
finds a difficulty in reconciling the 
claims of his constituents with the usual 
social observances. Mr. Rupert Guin- 
ness, whose latest amusement is politics, 
has met the difficulty at the outset and 
bought a little house at Haggerston from 
which to woo the constituency. Lady 
Gwendolen, who is rather fond of slum- 
ming, also finds it convenient, for it is 
close to a particularly savoury neighbour- 
hood. They frequently dress and dine 
now in the Kingsland Road, returning 
to the West-end after dinner as a rule, 
though sometimes they sleep there as 
well. As the facili- 
ties at the East-end 
house are | some- 
what limited I be- 
lieve both dinner 
and dress have 
to be carried over 
from Queen Anne’s 
Gate. |Mr. Guin- 
ness takes his can- 
vassing very seri- 
ously, and if he 
cannot live wholly 
amongst his future 
constituents he 
does the next thing 
to it. But are voters 
caught this way in 
our day ? 
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It Go-Day. 


THE LATEST <“TATLER ” 


VALUABLE PRIZES. 


Begins 


COMPETITION. 
YOU MAY HELP CHARITY. 


What do You do with your Picture Post Cards? 


ERNE is sending post cards to their friends during the holidays; in some cases several post cards are sent 

daily. The majority of these post cards are destroyed. This is a pity, asa great number of the picture post cards 
of to-day are exceedingly artistic. The Editor of THz TaTLer has arranged for his readers a Picture Post.Card Scrap 
Book Competition, in connection with which the following valuable prizes will be given away :— 


First Prize valued at £20; Second Prize valued at £10; Third Prize valued at £5. 
Final Details as to the Actual Prizes to be announced shortly. 


These prizes will be given to the readers of THE TatTLer who send in the three most beautiful and artistically 
prepared scrap books of picture post cards, representing views, comic incidents, &c., associated with the country of 
seaside, or with any other subject. 


The Editor will give the fullest consideration to the work of any competitor in which beauty of arrangement or 
decorative detail specially characterises the scrap book. ‘There are many kinds of post card scrap books published. 
Every reader is welcome to use any one of these or to design and arrange one for himself. 


It is suggested that the scrap books of the senders should be sent to the hospitals, but this is optional, and they 
will be sent back where desired, provided that a stamped and addressed envelope accompanies the scrap book. The 
competition, which begins to-day, will last for twelve weeks in all. During each of these twelve weeks—from August 31 
to November 16—a coupon will be found on the last page of Tue Tat er, #.¢., the page facing the inside back cover. 
These twelve coupons must be sent in with the scrap books any time from November 16 to November 30. 


A VILLAGE 


IN| NORMANDY THE CHATEAU OF ARQUES iN NORMANDY 


This is a pleasant little watering-place on the French coast. Mr. T. P. O'Connor, It was here that Henry IV. won a great battle, the enemy being finally beaten back 


M.P., Mr. James Tuohy of the New York World, and Miss Evie Greene, the well- 

known actress, are at present among the visitors. The editor of THe TaTLer is, 

however, sworn to secrecy as to the whereabouts of the village. Although cor- 
stantly visited by well-known journalists it has escaped being ‘written up’ 
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by the guns of Arques. Under the horseman over the gateway is this inscription : 

“Henri IV., vainqueur au combat d’Arques, le 21 Septembre, 1589.”” Great damage 

was done to the chiteau in the French Revolution when the peasants of the neighbour- 
ing village carried off the stones to build houses for themselves 
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An Automatic Hospital Collector—Swimming with Umbrellas—Clubland in Curl Papers— 
Scorching in the London Streets—Where the Prince is Shooting. 


Scorching in the London Streets.—Owing either to the strong 
hand of the police or the good sense of the cyclists them- 
selves scorching is now practically an unknown offence along the 
country roads. In the London streets, however, the scorcher still 
pursues his evil way. Most of the malefactors, it must be admitted, 
are newsboys, who with complete disregard of their own lives or the 
safety of the public fly through the streets after each fresh edition of 
the evening papers is published. From behind 
*buses and hansom cabs these young Mercuries 
appear with a terrible suddenness which is per- 
fectly bewildering to the unhappy man or woman 
who happens to be crossing the road at the time. 
Fortunately the news cyclist is such a skilful 
rider that he seldom or never damages himself 
or anyone else. It is his imitator who emulates 
his speed without possessing his skill that is really 
a peril to the London streets. 


Clubland in Curl Papers.—To the inveterate 
clubman this time of the year is a season of 
misery. He may, it is true, find a temporary 
home elsewhere, but it is long odds that his 
favourite resort is closed. All through clubland 
the cleaners and painters are to be seen at work, 
and the wonder is that the few clubs that 
are open can find room for the influx of 
temporary members. At present all the 
clubs on the west side of St. James’s Street 
have their shutters up. Oddly enough, the 
epidemic does not seem to have crossed 
the street. 


The Season of ‘‘ Spellbinders.” — Paris 
has recently had the pleasure of entertain- 
ing a couple of those essentially American 
productions known as “ spellbinders.”’ The 
“spellbinder” is a professional orator 
trained to talk eloquently on any subject 
and on any side of a controversy. Heisa 


The Forbidden City.—The troops find Lhassa very much as the 
explorers described it—a broad, straight road with a border of trees. 
approaching the city, solid stone houses, the ro ft. Doring obelisk at 
the gates, a kind of diminutive Cleopatra’s needle, with its bilin- 
gual inscription 1,000 years old, the shops mainly Chinese and 


_ Nepalese, some of the latter solid three-story warehouses with an 


air of prosperity ; but everywhere there is indescribable dirt. Lhassa 
is probably the filthiest town in the East—and 
that is saying a good deal—though the smells are 
not quite so aggressive as in certain tropical cities. 
really cleaner than itself. The “ corporation,” or 
what stands for it, is rather remiss. If it considered 
the wayfarer it would water the streets with eau 
de cologne. As it is the shopkeepers sweeten 
the air for their customers by burning fir cones and 
juniper in front of their stalls on a little clay altar. 
Hence the odour of incense that mingles with 
the rest. 


A Famous Shooting Lodge.—Tulchan Lodge, 
where Mr. Arthur Sassoon has been entertaining 
the Prince of Wales for the shooting, really belongs 
to the Countess of Seafield, by whom it has been 
leased to Mr. Arthur Sassoon. Tulchan has long 
been famous for its fishing and shooting, 
and many distinguished men and women 
have been entertained there from time to: 
time. In former days John Bright was a 
regular visitor, and although he never shot 
he was an exceedingly keen angler. 


The Fads of Mr. Francis.—I find I 
was mistaken in supposing that Mr. Francis,. 
the metropolitan magistrate, affected igno- 
rance of the custom of leaving the carly 
milk outside customers’ doors. The fact 
is that he has long known of the custom 
and condemned it. Since he has been on 
the Bench he has carried on a crusade: 


kind of advocate out of court who takes his 
fee and speaks from his brief to further 
the interest of his employer. From the 
present time till the date of the presidential 
election the electors of the United States 


A REMARKABLE HOSPITAL COLLECTOR 


The London Hospital has equipped itself with a series of novel 

automatic machines which bear the words, ‘‘ The London 

Hospital has to collect one penny per second."’ By placing a 

penny in a slot you will be able to advance the clock hand 
one space 


against the can-depositing milkman, the 
shopkeeper who hangs his goods outside 
his front window, and the pawnbroker who- 
takes everything in that is brought to him. 
When they come to give'evidence before- 


will be delivered over to the “ spellbinders ”” 

of the rival parties to be converted where they cannot be corrupted. 
Our Yankee cousins are thorough in all things, and those of them 
who go into politics “guess” that the public would rather be 
bamboozled with paid professional eloquence than bored with the 
unpaid amateur variety. Here our politicians do their own speaking 
more or less and look with rather jealous eyes upon professional 
assistance. We have 
fewer good speeches, but 
our leading politicians 
have, on the other hand, 
a greater hold upon the 
country than the leaders 
on the other side. 


“ Ben Trovato.”—A 
man- was seen walking 
along Regent Street last 
night. He was observed’ 
cutting off the satchels of 
the women and picking 
the pockets of the men. 
Suddenly an alarm was 
raised and the man was 
arrested with much spoil 
upon him. When he 
arrived at the station 
the question was asked, 
“What is your name?” 
“Adolf Beck” was the 
reply. ‘ You may go,” 
the superintendent an- 
swered. And they fired 
him out at once, 


A NEW FORM OF OBSTACLE RACE 


At Brighton recently a swimming race was held in which all the competitors had to carry umbrellas 
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him he invariably gives them a_ bad 
quarter of an hour and tells them they make more thieves than the- 
professional Fagin. 


Yorkshire Pudding.—Queen Alexandra is said to be very fond of 
Yorkshire pudding, but she cannot always get it properly made ; 
that is to say, made as in Yorkshire. The Yorkshire pudding 
of the average London 
restaurant is quite 
different. Real “ York- 
shire” is light and crisp- 
and crackling ; the res- 
taurant variety is too 
often like a piece of 
abnormally thick leather 
adulterated with lead. In 
the palmy days of British 
cookery the pudding 
always came before the- 
meat, and in the old-- 
fashioned houses in 
Yorkshire it does so still. 
Elsewhere it is eaten with. 
the meat, and I am not 
sure that this is not the 
best way from the point 
of view of the gourmand. 
In any case real York-. 
shire pudding is delicious. 
I know a man who always 
says he married his wife: 
because she was the only 
woman he ever met who» 
knew how to make it. 
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THE RUSE OF THE BUFFALO HUNTER 


DRAWN BY RENE BULL 
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RHE STATLER. 


“AU BORD DU LAC.” 


he was seated in the garden of the hotel, a mass of chiffon, 
auburn hair, flowing draperies, open-worked stockings, and 
brown, high-heeled shoes. On her knees lay a sketch of the snow- 
capped mountains as seen from the distance. Drawing was the 
chief accomplishment in which she excelled. 

“T feel beautiful, Spot,” said she, addressing her faithful fox 
terrier, who wagged his tail intelligently in response to her remarks. 
“1 feel beautiful and also pleased, for am I not gowned for ¢ad/le 
@héte? No more dressing to-day, my dear Spottie. How do you 
like my frock ? 

‘Tis not my only—I have better still, 

And what you see is but my déshabtlle. 
It is a pity, isn’t it, Spot, that there’s no one to see me but you, 
the mountains, the lake, and the buzzing, buzzing flies ?” 

The sun had just touched the luxuriant red-brown hair with a 
deeper, richer tint when Miss Amos became conscious that two 
tourists, Anglais decidedly, were coming across the gravel path. 

“Colonel Ashmore, by all that I’m worth,” she murmured to 


herself. “And another ; I wonder who he is. Colonel Ashmore ! 
What shall I do? It’s the first time I’ve seen him since I refused 
him. Down, Spot, down! Don’t add to my discomfiture by making 


that horrible row.” 

Yes, it was the gallant D.S.O. Evelyn Amos had of late 
questioned herself very frequently as to the sanity or insanity of 
rejecting such a desirable offer—distinguished, rich, and, moreover, 
a most agreeable man. She could never satisfactorily answer herself. 

What was the good of marrying a man with whom all the rest 
of the women were in love? Why should she follow the common, 
senseless herd? She, a beauty and an heiress ! 

Barbara Montgomery, Evelyn’s particular friend, had judicially 
pointed out the advantages and disadvantages of such a matrimonial 
venture, and in her summing up the former considerably out- 
balanced the latter. Evelyn thought Barbara’s suggestion vulgar 
when she quoted the hackneyed saying that ‘‘There are as good 
fish in the sea as ever came out of it.” This did not seem to her 
pertinent as applied to herself and Colonel Ashmore. The idea that 
perhaps he would console himself in a richer and more beautiful 
direction Evelyn repudiated with disdain. 

“More beautiful!” She was vain enough to think that with 
auburn hair undyed, fair complexion non-massaged, perfect -figure, 
feet, and hands, she could carry the world before her; in fact, she 
was proud of anything and everything that belonged to that mar- 
vellous vision of beauty, Evelyn Amos. 

And who was Barbara to preach that Eustace Ashmore would 
soon fly to someone more appreciative and congenial? Barbara, a 
commonplace little creature who could scarcely string together a 
couple of sentences grammatically. Had not she, Evelyn, been the 
belle of every place she had honoured with her presence? Fly from 
her, indeed! What nonsense ; and here was a proof. 

So on this glorious June day when Colonel Ashmore stood beside 
her she felt no sort of surprise whatever. What more natural than 
that this man, who a season and a half ago had been her veriest 
slave, should now have returned to his allegiance? Here he was on 
the very first available opportunity hurrying to meet her again. 
Gratified vanity made her eyes sparkle although she flattered herself 
that she looked as if she saw no one for whom she felt the slightest 
interest. 

“JT am delighted to meet you, Miss Amos,” said Colonel Ash- 
more. He was not in the least nervous, but then men don’t carry 
their hearts on their coat sleeves—this was Evelyn’s comforting 
reflection. 

‘“‘] heard you were coming to Lausanne,” he continued, extending 
his hand. Evelyn condescendingly offered hers and at the same 
time wondered why she had never realised before the charm of this 
man’s personality. Many of the sterner sex look well in their silk 
hats, frock coats, and smart dress suits; this man in whatever 
clothes he wore seemed exactly suited to the place and the hour. 

“No need, Miss Amos, to ask how you are ?” 

Evelyn smiled most graciously, fully aware that the accommodat- 
ing sun was still lighting with its golden hue her oceans of chestnut 
hair. 

“This is my cousin Norton,” he continued. ‘* Mr. Herman 
Norton is like yourself a painter, and you two ought to become great 
friends.” 

But Evelyn could only think of the tall, upright man before her. 
Had he ever asked her to marry him? Had ‘she dared refuse him ? 


By Mrs. 
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‘their last stay was in Sicily. 
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Arthur a Beckett. 


Surely she must have dreamt this episode of her career—it could not 
be true. Could he ever forgive her bad taste and the harm it must 
have done him? After all it had only been bravado. Now—well, it 
would have been a brave person who would have dared to have said 
anything in his depreciation in her presence, 5 

Barbara Montgomery’s words occurred to her. ‘* Eustace Ash- 
more is as good as he is handsome, as true as heis tall, a man 
absolutely devoid of swagger and conceit.” 

She agreed with Barbara and thought so too. 

Absence often works wonders in making us remember as well as 
forget, and Evelyn had of Jate remembered a great deal, and now 
Eustace was beside her once again—of his own accord. 

She had been abroad with her maiden aunt, Miss Milman, and 
they had been travelling incessantly for a year and three months— 
They had heard little of their friends 
and their affairs as both Evelyn and her aunt had tabooed all 
correspondence, so for the space of fifteen months they had been 
practically out of the world that finds its boundaries in London life. 

Now they were both ev 7o¢e home and beginning to hear the 
echoes of the Park. Her heart was full for she realised that she 
was near the man of all others she most desired to see. ‘* Eustace 
the Rejected,” as Barbara laughingly had christened him, was at her 
side to bid her welcome back. 

“Because I was a fool once,” she thought, “there is no reason 
why I should be a fool again, and thank goodness it is as easy 
to say yes asno, Everything comes to him or her—which is it ?— 
who waits.” 

Pleasantly conscious that her mind was fully made up she turned 
to respond to Herman Norton’s brainy tittle-tattle on art and books, 
thinking to herself that he was a good civilian copy of his military 
cousin. 

Presently the boom of the dinner gong sounded across the sward. 
Colonel Ashmore shook his limbs as he got up from his seat, 
remarking, “How well you draw, Miss Amos; that’s a capital 
castle.” 

“That’s not a castle, you duffer,” laughed Herman as he offered 
to relieve Colonel Ashmore of Evelyn’s sketch. “That’s the large 
hotel on the hill at Evian les Bains over yonder.” 

“Oh Lord! and I thought it was the Castle of Chillon. I 
wondered at it having raised itself to such an exalted position so 
many miles above the level of the lake or sea.” 

Laughing they made their way towards the Beau Rivage, mutually 
pleased with one another and more than pleased with their individual 
selves. Herman Norton wondered how it was that Eustace had not 
spoken much in praise of this handsome and clever girl. He was 
himself quite in a fair way to succumb to her fascinations. Evelyn 
was telling herself that it was natural that Eustace should wish her to 
be ex rapport with his relations ; never in her life had she felt so 
happy and so much at peace. 

As they entered the hotel and mounted the parapet they were 
joined by someone else. A vision ina white frock, blue sash, curly 
dark hair, a vez rétroussé and laughing brown eyes. ‘‘ You truants, 
you will be dreadfully late for dinner. Oh you’ve found Evelyn, 
have you?” the brown-eyed girl made a dart at her blue-eyed friend 
and demonstratively embraced her. 

‘Barbara !” 

Miss Amos was genuinely surprised. 

“* Whoever expected to see you here of all people in the world? 
Is it really Barbara or her astral body ?” 

“T am no astral body, Evelyn, but very much alive. Are you not 
surprised to see Eustace ?” 

“ Indeed I was.” 

Colonel Ashmore had descended the steps. Evelyn turned away 
to hide her tell-tale countenance, which she feared might reveal to 
Barbara the joy she felt in meeting her old admirer again. 

L’amour ne se commande pas. 

‘* Of course, he has told you?” and Barbara scampered down the 
stairs following in the wake of the colonel. 

“Told me what?” and Evelyn looked towards Herman Norton 
inquiringly. 

“T suppose she meant my cousin’s marriage, but of course 
you knew he was married a year ago?” 

“Married ! Married !” 

There was a pause. 

“And whom has he married ?” 

“ Barbara.” 
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A Short Story. 


“BLUE GUM” 
By J. 
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MYSTERY 
MacLaren Cobban. 


he Blue Gum steamship was on her voyage from Australia to 
London with 170 passengers and a considerable cargo of 
mutton and wool. There were two passengers that were the cyno- 
sure of the eyes and the thoughts of all the rest, and these two were the 
Rev. James Garland and his young wife. It was plain to experienced 
married people that the couple were quite new to the business of 
marriage ; they were presumably on their honeymoon. The pre- 
sumption was discovered to be correct by judicious matrons who 
made judicious and sympathetic inquiries of the young wife. It is 
well known that a number of people shut in together for a long 
voyage must relieve its tedium by incessant gossip about each other. 
The honeymoon couple were for this purpose a godsend, and the 
discussion of them was all the more interesting that the men could 
not endure the man and the women did not like the woman. 

“ Men are so mercenary,” sighed Miss McWhirter to Mr. Dicks, 
the second officer. 

“More particularly parsons,” said Mr. Dicks softly. 

But there was one thing especially which continued to keep the 
reverend couple a centre of interest ; it was suspected that Mr. Gar- 
land treated his wife no better than he ought. 

“Oh, James! Don’t! Don’t! How cruel you are.” 

That was one of the things 'young Marlow said he had over- 
heard ; and young Marlow ought to know, for he spent much of his 
time in trying to catch the bride’s eye and hold it. 

Then came the sensational incident. In the Indian Ocean the 
Blue Gum experienced a storm. The ship was in no danger, but 
the hatches had to be battened down and passengers were forbidden 
to come on deck. The great waves rolled and broke in thunder on 
the decks and swished in salt cataracts over all obstructions, but 
the steamship rolled and forged onward through all like a vast 
whale. The bride during the storm kept closely to her cabin, and 
once the cry came from it piercingly into the saloon, ‘‘ Oh, I can’t 
endure it! Ican’t! Ican’t!” A few minutes later Mr. Garland 
came forth and voluntarily explained. 

“ She’s afraid of the storm,” he said, “and it has got on her 
nerves. I hope it will soon abate. But we are in the hands of 
God.” 

“Hypocrite !”” murmured young Marlow ; and the others looked 
at each other with a lifting of the eyebrows. 

In two or three days the storm zone had been passed, the wind 
sank, the sea calmed, the sun shone, and the passengers came 
eagerly on deck and stayed there as long as possible. It was a 
moonlit night; the air was soft and balmy. Miss McWhirter 
reclined on a deck chair and gazed up into the luminous sky while 
Mr. Dicks softly extracted something of a tune from an old flute, 
when suddenly the company was fluttered by Mr. Garland striding 
in among them and demanding in a husky voice :— 

‘Where is my wife?” 

“Have you seen ner?” demanded Mr. Dicks, turning upon 
young Marlow. 

“Me seen her?” exclaimed Marlow. 
that ?” 

“1 thought you commonly knew her whereabouts,” said Mr. 
Dicks. 

“Has no one seen her?” again cried the husband, casting his 
eyes round upon the company. ‘ She was in our cabin half-an-hour 
ago and now I can’t find her anywhere.” 

The whole company were on their feet ready with suggestions. 
Perhaps she had gone to look at the engines ; the ladies were fond 
of gazing at the steel-limbed monsters that untiringly propelled them 
through the ocean. Perhaps she was hiding “for a lark,” like the 
lady of “ The Mistletoe Bough.” But behind all suggestions lurked 
the dark thought that perhaps she had gone overboard. Officers 
and men searched every conceivable hiding place in the ship. 

“ My poor wife! My dear wife !” cried the distracted husband. 
“She has not been herself since the storm began.” 

“Shame !”? muttered young Marlow aside. 

“ Where can she be gone?” the husband continued. 
think she can have gone overboard, captain ?” 

“That’s just what I do think, sir,” said the captain. 
there’s no use now our putting about for her.” 

Some time later the captain and others were darkly discussing 
the matter in the smoking-room with the solace of a drink or two. 


“What do you mean by 


“Do you 


“ And 
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“The question is,” murmured the captain, “if he did, why did 
he? What for ?” 

“Well,” said a bald-headed passenger who seldom spoke, “ if 
what [I’ve heard be true he had a good reason.” 

‘“ What have you heard?” asked the captain. ‘Come!” 

“His wife told my wife, in confidence, that before they left 
Sydney she and her husband had made wills in each other’s favour 
—in case anything should happen on-the voyage. Something has 
happened.” 

“The confidence trick in married life,” exclaimed another 
passenger. ‘ You often hear of it.” 

“Do you ?” said the captain. 

The captain was put out. He did not like the situation, but he 
did not see how it could be remedied until home was reached. And 
so day after day passed, and suspicion of Mr. Garland was in full 
flower. He was avoided and hardly spoken to, and to tell the truth 
he seemed to feel it and to be pained by it, but he said nothing. 

At length the B/ve Gum steamed up the Thames and anchored 
off Gravesend to wait for the tide. The Rev. Mr. Garland made 
preparations to leave the ship. 

“ You must excuse me, sir,” said the captain, “ but I think you’d 
do better to go on with us to the dock.” 

“ But my destination, captain,” said Mr. Garland, “is a little 
place in Kent, close by here.” 

“1 think for your own sake, sir, and for the sake of the ship,” 
insisted the captain, ‘‘ you must go on with us to the dock.” 

““T must go on?” 

“T think, sir, you must.” 

“This I suppose, captain, is in accordance with the suspicion 
with which I have been persecuted since my poor wife’s unfortunate 
disappearance ?” 

“Not persecuted, sir ; not a word has been said,” protested the 
captain. 

“No,” indignantly cried Mr. Garland, “ if any word had been said 
I might have answered it. I did not expect sympathy, but surely I 
have a right to be treated as a free man and not as a condemned 
prisoner. My papers are at your service for any inquiry you may 
wish to make.” 

“Jt is not my business, sir,” said the captain, “to make any 
inquiry, it is the law’s. All I have to do is to tell what has happened 
and to say, meaning you, sir, ‘Here is the person that knew all 
about the lady.’ ” 

So Mr. Garland acquiesced in the request—which was almost an 
order—that he should go on to the dock. And for the issue they all 
were agog. It had been whispered that the captain had telegraphed 
from Gravesend to Scotland Yard, and sure enough as soon as the 
ship was berthed in the Albert Dock a man jumped on board and 
said, ‘‘ Tell the captain that Inspector Sharp wishes to see him.” 
Never was a vessel more difficult to clear of its passengers. While 
the inspector talked on the bridge with the captain Mr. Garland 
kept himself shut up in his cabin. 

At length the captain and the inspector descended to the saloon. 
The captain knocked at the door of Mr. Garland’s cabin, That 
gentleman evidently apprehended the situation at once. 

“T can guess what you are come about,” said he. 

“All right, sir,” said the captain, “this is Inspector Sharp of 
Scotland Yard.” 

“T would like a few words in private with you, sir,” said the 
inspector. 

“‘T should prefer what we have to say to be said in public,” said 
Mr. Garland. ‘‘I have been under suspicion,” he continued with 
indignation, ‘and I should like my fellow passengers to hear all 
that I have to say—as I have often overheard what they have had 
to say. You are at liberty,” he continued more calmly to the 
inspector, “ to look over all my luggage and papers, but it may facilitate 
matters if I submit some papers at once.” 

He returned to his cabin and came out with a bundle of docketed 
papers in his hand. 

“These,” said he, beginning to undo the tapes, “ will show you 
that my wife had property in New South Wales worth about £300 
per annum. These others ”’—untying. another lot—* will show you 
that she recently came into property in Kent worth about £1,500 
per annum. Further——” 
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Lizzie: Art going to tea, Johnny? 
Johnny: No; it ain’t for men 
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But at that point there came an astonishing interruption. 

“Captain !” cried an excited voice into the saloon, “will you 
come? The lady has been found.” 

Then there was a wild scurry forth. The captain followed the 
messenger, and Mr. Garland followed the captain, while many 
passengers crowded after on into the now silent engine-rooms, and 
still on into a smaller room where a little engine was noisily at work, 
By pushing and squeezing a narrow doorway was passed through 
into a chamber with the temperature of the polar regions. Passing 
through that chamber an inner door was reached, and the 
leader unbarred it and held high a lantern. All who could looked 
on a remarkable scene. White and cold as Greenland was the 
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interior, Timber and walls were loaded with hoarfrost, and all 
around were full cotton bags frozen stiff. 

“ Ah, my poor wife!” broke from Mr. Garland as he staggered 
into a corner and knelt by the stiff corpse of a woman, which was 
hardly distinguishable from the frozen cotton bags. ‘* My own poor 
girl! My darling !” 

The spectators moved away, silent and humble. Many were the 
speculations as to how the unfortunate lady had got shut in there, 
but the only plausible explanation was that in a_half-delirious 
condition she had left her cabin the day after the storm and had 
wandered into the refrigerating chamber while the men were engaged 
resetting the cargo disarranged by the rolling of the vessel. 


stereograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood, London and New York, 194 
A VOLCANO IN A JAPANESE PUBLIC PARK 


In the Suienji Park at Kumamoto there is a clever imitation of Fujiyama, the sacred volcano of Japan. The imitation cone is shown behind the string 
of stepping-stones 
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UNDER THE 
CHESTNUT 


Everyone now and again hears good short stories; they are 
number of them, most of them chestnuts, in thz latest 


up a book of biography or autobiography nowadays without 
many is unfamiliar to at’feast an equal number, The 
short story sent in each week from any quarter, If it is 
The story must not exceed 500 words in length and must 


, 


MY BEST SHORT STORY 
The Visiting Card. 


I was in Paris for a short holiday. I was staying at the 

Hotel ——, and I lunched every day at one or other 
of the many beautiful restaurants of Paris. On one occasion 
I was lunching at a well-known restiurant in the Rue de 
Rivoli; seated in a quiet corner by myself [ was able to 
watch the coming and going of many people of both sexes. 
Suddenly there entered the restaurant a young lady of great 
personal attractions. She seated herself for lunch at a 
table at some distance from mine, but she looked at me 
once or twice during her lunch as if I were an old acquaint- 
ance, and I must confess that my curiosity was piqued. 
Before I had finished, however, she had left her table and 
the restaurant. As she passed my chair she dropped a 
visiting card of which I immediately took possession as she 
disappeared through the doorway. Upon it, however, was 
no name, but there were two lines of what appeared to me 
to be German handwriting. 

Unfortunately my education had been so far neglected 
that I did not know a word of German. ‘ Well,” I said to 
myself, “I will wait until the evening. At the restaurant 
where I am in the habit of dining thereis, 1 know, a German 
waiter.” Seated in another restaurant a few hours later | 
asked this waiter if he would be good enough to translate the 
visiting card that | held up to him. He looked at it for a 
minute—his eyes blazed—he turned upon me with a look of 
indignation and said, “1 must show this to the proprietor.” 
The proprietor came down the restaurant with the card in 
his hand evidently furiously angry. He told me that I was 
a disgraceful person ; he threw the card well-nigh into my 
face, and bid me leave the restaurant at once—which I did 
very much crestfallen. My curiosity, needless to say, was 
more aroused than ever. What was written on that card? 
1 went to my hotel and asked to see the proprietor. He 
admitted at once that he knew German. I showed him 
the card. My experience at the restaurant was repeated. 
The proprietor at once became wildly indignant and 
insisted that I should leave his hotel at once, bag and 
baggage. He scarcely gave me a moment to pay my bill, 
while he followed me to my “voiture” with what almost 
approached vituperation—with language, indeed, that I 
should have strongly resented had | had a greater command 
of the French tongue. 

I drove to another hotel with my luggage and deter- 
mined that at any rate | would not risk such an experience 
there. I had noticed on the way from one hotel to the 
other a barber’s shop with an obviously German name over 
the door. ‘ Ah,” I said, “I will go and have a shave 
Possibly the barber will enlighten me.” So after having 
secured a room at my new hotel I returned to the barber. 
] had not long been seated in the chair, but half my chin 
had been efficiently scraped, when I pulled out the 
card that had given me so much worry and had excited 
my curiosity ,so wildly. ‘‘ You are a German, I 
think?” I said to the proprietor. ‘ Yes, sir,” he 
replied, ‘Aus Hamburg.” ‘ Would you mind telling 
me,” I answered, ‘‘what is written 
on this card?” and there and then 
in the middle of my shave I handed 
him the mysterious lady’s visiting 
card, The result was not encouraging. 
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to be found in all the memoirs, old and new. There are a 


volumes of Sir Grant Duff’s autobiography. One cannot take 
coming across some good story that while it is familiar to 
Editor of “‘ The Tatler’’ offers One Guinea for the best 
taken from a book the scurce must be acknowledged. 
be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, ‘* The Tatler’? 


The barber turned angrily upon me. He tore the apron 
from my half-shaved chin, and insisted that I should 
immediately leave his shop. Before I knew what had 
happened to me I was out in the street more bewildered 
than ever. I asked myself what I should do? ‘“ Well,” 
1 said, “these foreigners seem all to have lost their heads. 
What magic words can that card contain that it should thus 
excite them ? I will go to the well-known establishment of 
‘Thomas Cook and Son in the Place de Opéra ; there I have 
no doubt I shall meet reasonable people who will explain 
the mystery to me.” But then I realised that 1 should have 
to wait until the next day as Cook’s office had long been 
closed. 

I walked disconsolately along the streets, when a’most 
opposite the Café de la Paix I met an old friend, a man 
whom I knew very well in London and who, I remembered 
with satisfaction, had received part of his cducation at a 
German university. “ Ah,’ I thought, “‘now I can solve 
the mystery.” After the usual greetings I said to my friend, 
“ By the way, you speak German?” ‘‘Oh yes, I suppose I 
do, I have lived long in Leipsic.” ‘‘Now I want you to 
read a few words of German for me.” ‘Oh, of course, I will 
do that,” my friend replied. ‘ Well it is only a few words 
written on a card, but I want you to promise me that you 
will not get excited or angry whatever this card niay contain. 
I have had some disagreeable experiences with regard to 
it.” “Oh,” said my friend, “there is no fear of that. 
There cannot be much in reading a few words of German.” 
“ Thank you,” I said with immense satisfaction. At last my 
troubles were to end. I put my hand in my pocket— — 
into a second pocket — — and into a third — —; it was 
not there. J HAD LOST THE CARD ! 
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Masculine Callousness.—A man was on the point of 
attending his wife’s funeral. He told the undertaker to 
arrange for him to sit in the second coach with his friends, 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Green. The undertaker turned upon 
him and said he must ride in the first carriage with his 
mother-in-law and the other members of the family. The 
man protested and declared his desire to ride with his male 
friends ; the undertaker retorted that if he persisted he 
would throw up the job, ‘Ah, well,” said the man, “I 
suppose I must do what you tell me—but you have spoilt my 
day for me!” 


Feminine Callousness.—A woman had attended her 
husband’s funeral. Coming back after the journey to the 
cemetery she seemed very low-spirited and was receiving 
the advice and comfort of a friend. ‘‘ You must cheer up, 
Mrs. Robins,” said the friend. “You must get out as much 
as you can into the fresh air—that is the only way to meet 
your trouble.” “ Ah, well,” replied the widow, “1 suppose I 
must. Anyway, I feel much better for that ride already! ” 


“Seeing’s Believing.’—A cabman arrived at the 
door of a house in the East-end bearing the body of 
aman who had just been killed in a building acci- 
dent. “Does Widow Green live here ?” he asked. 
“What do you mean?” was the sharp 
retort. I’d have you know that Iam 
Mrs. Green and a thoroughly honest 
woman. I ain’t no widow.” “You 
just look in my keb,” was the reply. 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Eight 


“The season for snapshots is 
now in full swing. We 
pay each week the sum of 


ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which 
we receive during that week. 
All the letters in this Com- 
petition must be sent to the 
Kodak Editor, ‘‘ The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, London, 
and all photographs, exclusive 
of the prizewinners, will be 
returned immediately if accom- 
panied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope, except 
those we desire to retain for 
publication, For these we 


pay 
HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. Every 
photograph must have plainly 
written on the back the name 
and address of the sender and 
a clear description of the sub- 
ject. Original topics rather 
than merely ordinary views 
of scenery or buildings are 
desirable, 

‘The amusement of kodak- 
ing perpetuates a holiday jaunt 
more effectively than any 
amount of writing can do, 

There are five points for 
competitors to bear in mind :— 

1, That a photograph must 
make an effective reproduc- 
tion, Some of the most artistic 
work of the Camera Club 
will not do th’s, 


TRIED AND TRUSTY PUBLIC SERVANTS 


Fifth Prize—J. W. Wilkes, 2, Upperton Road, Eastbourne ° 


HIS FIRST DONKEY RIDE 
First Prize—J. P. White, 18, Dunslane- Road, Bradford 
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Prizewinners. 


2, That the photograph 
should not be of too familiar 
a stubject. 


3. That all letters received 
up to a Saturday morning 
are included in the result an- 
nounced on the following 
Wednesday week, 


4, That it is imperative 
there should be a stamped 
and addressed envelope if the 
photograph is to be returned. 


5. It is requested that only 
one photograph be sent in 
any given week, 

This week, in addition to 
our prizewinners, we have 
fleasure in highly com- 
mending the following 
subjects :— 


“A Remarkable Breton Calvary, 
Plougastel, Finisterre,"’ Alice Isaac- 
son, 15, Waverley Road, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool. 

“On the Canals, Amsterdam," 
Mrs. Gerald Bellhouse, 68, Lower 
Bagot Street, Dublin. 

“ Lieut.-Colonel Godfray's Two 
Little Sons,'' Mrs. Godfray, Treg- 
wen, Davidstowe, Cornwall. 

‘‘ Boer Trench, Boer War, 1900- 
gor,’ F, W. Horn, 1, The Terrace, 
East Boldon, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

‘Sea and Rocks at Filey Bay," J. 
T. Dyson, go, Peel Street, Hull.) 

“Pelicans,” B. W. O. Thomp- 
son, Strathfield, Camborne Road, 
Sutton, Surrey. 

‘“The Three Graces," Mrs. Fagan, 
56, Queen's Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 

“The Dancing Bear," Mrs. Arthur 
Hawes, 3, Craigleur Terrace, Ayr, 

“At the Well, Venice,"’ S. L. 
Coulthurst, Broad Oak Road, Wors- 
ley, near Manchester. 

“Simple Simon," \Miss Edith 
Lawson, Somerville, Bromley, Kent, 


THE MILL POND, CORFE CASTLE 


Eighth Prize—Mrs. Mansell, The Maze, Station Rd., Swanage 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Eight Prizewinners. 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, Such an old moustache as | am 
Because you have scaled the wall, Is not a match for you all ?—Longfellow 


Second Prize—W. Inglis Jones, Derry Ormonde, R.S.O., Cardiganshire 


DO GIVE US A SWING, DADDIE 


Seventh Prize—The Hon. Mrs. Walk- 
inshaw, Belswood, Winchfield, Hants 


THE BRICKEEN BRIDGE, KILLARNEY THE COMING STORM 
Third Prize—T. W. H. Ashton, Norwood, Altrincham Sixth Prize—T. Prentis, 93, Grosvenor Rd., Highbury 


A DONKEY TANDEM 
Fourth Prize—Miss K. M. Mills, Wardington Lodge, Banbury, Oxon 
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Lord Dudley's New 
Secretary.—Colonel Richard 
Cooper, who has_ succeeded 
Lord Plunket as_ private 
secretary to the Irish Vice- 
roy, comes of a family of 
soldiers He is the second 
son of the late Colonel 
Edward Cooper of Markree 
Castle, co. Sligo, and was for 
several years in the Grena- 
dier Guards. His nationality 
and soldierly qualities were 
recognised when in 1900 
he was appointed colonel of 
the Irish Guards. Eleven 
Coopers in all, cousins and 
brothers, fought in the South 
African War, where five of 
them lost their lives. Unlike 
the majority of Irish landlords 
the Coopers have always 
been exceedingly well blessed 
with the goods of this world. 
Colonel Cooper’s mother was 
a Miss Mills, a daughter of 
the famous banker and an 
hei‘ess in her own right. 
His eldest brother, who was 
a major in the Royal Horse 
Artillery, was killed in South 
Africa. On the death of 
Colonel Edward Cooper the 
Sligo property passed to 
Major Cooper’s son, who is 
now acadet at Woolwich. 


The Dublin Horse Show. 
—A correspondent sends us 
the following story apropos 
of the Dublin show. Some 
years azo when Lord Cado- 
gan was Viceroy in Ireland a 
horse named Blackthorn was 
sold at the show for 1,000 
guineas. At the same show 
Lord Cadogan purchased a 
blackthorn- stick from a 
strolling vendor of these 
national weapons of defence 
and attack. The next day a * 
paragraph went the rounds 
of several papers that Lord Cadogan had 
given 1,000 guineas for a blackthorn stick. 
The King, by the way, has a number of 
blackthorn sticks which he purchased during 
his various Irish visits, a sovereign being the 
regular price which his Majesty always pays 
for one. 


Mr. Chamberlain as a Dancing Man.— 
That the ex-Colonial Secretary can waltz will 
be a surprise to most people as one would 
fancy dancing is an accomplishment altogether 
too frivolous for Mr. Chamberlain to shine 
in. Two years ago, however, Mr. Chamber- 
lain when staying with Lord and Lady Beau- 
champ attended a ball given by the then 
mayor of Birmingham; Mr. Chamberlain 
danced several items on the programme in- 


the late Major Blackburn. 


Fohnston & Hoffmann 


THE COUNTESS OF WEMYSS 


Is the second wife of Lord Wemyss, whom she married in 1900, and a daughter of 
The Earl of Wemyss, though eighty-six years of age, is 


still keenly interested in the volunteers 


cluding three waltzes and a set of lancers, but 
did not attempt the polka. This is probably 
the only occasion in the past twenty years 
that Mr. Chamberlain has taken an active 
part in the ballroom. 


Cakes at Marienbad.—In addition to 
being a favourite resort uf the King Marien- 
bad is famed for the excellence of its cake 
shops. There is no place in Europe where 
such delicious pastry can be purchased as in 
some of the cake shops at Marienbad, a fact 
that doctors declare somewhat interferes with 
the beneficial effects of the waters. Everyone 
eats pastry at Marienbad in the daintily-got- 
up tea shops, and there is one particular resort 
which has a most regular customer in the 
person of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
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Hostess of Rufford.— 
Lady Savile, who will be 


the principal hostess for 
the Doncaster race week, 
has been twice married, 


which is in itself a proof of 
fascination. When as a 
widow she married Lord 
Savile he was still Mr. John 
Savile. Her beauty and 
charm enabled her to make 
a great success as a hostess, 
and she has again and again 
entertained the King at 
Rufford, in London, and at 
the Villa Edelweiss at Cannes 
(before his accession). The 
King has paid several visits 
to Rufford at different times 
under various owners. In 
1886 the late Mr. Augustus 
Lumley received him; in 
1899, 1900, and 1903 the 
present Lord and Lady 
Savile were his hosts—in the 
last two years for the 
Doncaster week. 


Black Rod.— The new 
Black Rod, Admiral Stephen- 
son, is an exceedingly keen 
disciplinarian even for a naval 
man. Some years ago while 
he was lying ill a small 
mutiny occurred on his ship. 
Owing to some vexatious 
order there was an outbreak 
of temper on the part of some 
of the men, who dropped 
overboard by night certain 
parts of the quick-firing guns. 
When the affair was brought 
to the notice of Admiral 
Stephenson’s second in com- 
mand, Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg, he thought it wiser not 
to disturb his chief with the 
unpleasant news. However, 
somehow the newspapers got 
wind of the affair, and the 
admiral first heard of the 
mutiny through the columns 
of a daily paper. It is said that Prince Louis 
of Battenberg had about the worst half-hour 
of his life when his chief had finished with 
the newspaper. 


The Kaiser’s Horses.—In a few weeks 
the annual sale of the Kaiser’s carriage 
horses will take place. The German Emperor 
is harder on his horses than any other 
monarch in Europe, and seldom keeps any 
horse in his stable for more than a couple of 
years. The horses from the imperial stable 
rarely fetch a good price, most of them being 
purchased by van men for delivery work. 
There was a pair of carriage horses sold a 
couple of years’ago at the Kaiser’s sale for 
25 guineas that a couple of years previously 
had been purchased for 150 guineas, 
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DRAWN BY TOM BROWNE 
HE THOUGHT IT WAS A COFFEE STALL 


Fuddled Hodge (just fresh from the village inn): C—c—cup o’ corffee, please, mister. (Disgust of Mr. Throttle, who has 
stopped his car to make a slight repair) 
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The Road-breaker’s Favourite Spot.— 
With a display of common sense of which 
they are not often guilty the London road- 
breakers deferred the excavating of the West- 
end until August 12, when everyone in the 
“little parish of St. James’s,” in theory at 
any rate, goes out of town. But as Tottenham 
Court Road neither in theory nor practice 
becomes a desert in August it is not easy to 
see why that particular portion of London 
should be torn up concurrently with the opera- 
tion in Piccadilly. I do not know what the 
attraction is to the road-breakers for that par- 
ticular spot in London where Oxford Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, and Charing Cross 
Road meet, but it is a fact that it is more often 
in the hands of the excavators than any other 
portion of London. For nearly nine months 
of last year the human moles were at work 
there, and now after a brief interval they 
seem to be either undoing or doing again 
what they took nine months to finish. 


The Descent of Bridge.—I believe that 
when the laws of bridge were being drawn up 
by the committees of the Turf and the Port- 
land c'ubs penalties were as far as possible 
avoided on the ground that bridge is a game 
only intended for gentlemen. The popularity 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


of bridge, however, has apparently caused it 
to descend in the social scale. A couple of 
Sundays ago a policeman arrested some news- 
boys near Wanstead for gambling on a 
common, The form their gambling took was 
neither pitch-and-toss nor banker, but bridge. 
They had no scoring boards, and losses were 
apparently paid after each deal. I suppose a 
common is a place within the meaning of the 
Act and a punt is not, otherwise it is not easy 
to see why well-to-do persons should be 
allowed to play bridge on the Thames on 
Sundays while newsboys are arrested for 
indulging in exactly the same pastime. 


Many Happy Returns.—To-day is the 
birthday of Lady Annabel O’Neill, the pretty 
and popular eldest daughter of Lord Crewe. 
Her mother and her aunts were Grahams of 
Netherby, and all of them more than pretty. 
Indeed, the family was famed for its beauty, 
though, alas ! in most cases “ the fatal gift ” 
accompanied a certain delicacy of constitu- 
tion. Lady Annabel’s own mother died quite 


Kate Pragnell 


LADY CHELSEA WITH HER SIX CHILDREN 


The names of the children, reading from bottom to top, are: On the left the Hon. Edith 


Cadogan, born 1895; the Hon. Cynthia, born 1896; the Hon. Victoria, born 1901. 
right—the Hon. Alexandra, born 1900; the Hon. 
on his mother’s lap is Lord and Lady Chelsea’s only son. 


day be’ Lord Cadogan. 
Lord Alington. 


On the 
born 1893. The little boy sitting 
He was born in 1903 and will one 


Sybil, 


Lady Chelsea, who was married in 1892, is a daughter of the late 
Lord Chelsea is the eldest son of Earl Cadogan 
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young and so did the Duchess of Leinster. 
But Lady Feversham, Lady Helen Vincent, 
and Lady Cynthia Graham still maintain the 
reputation of the house, which was really 
European—or rather extended to two hemi- 
spheres. Lady Annabel’s witty stepmother, 
Lady Crewe, who was such a popular favourite 
when she was Lady Peggy Primrose, is within 
a few months of being as young as herself, 
though three years older than Lady Annabel’s 
twin sisters—Lady Celia and Lady Helen 
Crewe-Milnes. Lord Crewe, by the way, like 
Lord Ellesmere, is equally drawn to sport and 
literature. The Jockey Club owns him a 
member and the Authors’ Club might admit 
him as belonging to the craft. 


An Awkward Predicament 


[A ladies’ paper declares that something must 
be done to prevent the speech of women degene- 
rating into barking.] 

“ Will you be mine, fair maid?” I cried, 

And for her answer low I harked, 


But when to speak my loved one tried, 
She barked, 


The situation was absurd 
And most embarrassing, but how 
Can one translate that simple word, 
“ Bow-wow ” ? 
“Your look,” said I, “ for hope gives ground, 
But yet your words are far from plain, 
Did you?” She made that doggy sound 
Again, 
I own I felt a bit enraged, 
And as I rose and fled the spot 
I don’t know if I am engaged 
Or not. 


Lord and Lady Penrhyn.—The first Lord 
Penrhyn, father of the present one, was a 
canny Scot, a cadet of the Douglas family. 
His father was Earl of Morton and not at all 
wealthy. The present lord is a kindly-looking 
and very domesticated peer who lives a quiet 
life and his only worry comes in the shape 
of a periodical quarrel with his quarrymen. 
He is quite a family man, too, and out of 
fifteen children has no fewer than twelve 
daughters—six by each of his two marriages. 
Lady Penrhyn is, of course, his second wife, 
and is also very quiet and unassuming—one 
of the many peeresses, in fact, who put duty 
before pleasure and prefer slow respectability 
to the “rapidity” and smartness of certain 
circles. She was a Miss Glynne before mar- 
riage, and her father was formerly rector of 
Hawarden. -She generally entertains hos- 
pitably at Penrhyn Castle in the autumn and 
occasionally during the season in town, where 
their residence, Mortimer House, is as com- 
fortable within as it is ugly without. 


“Slate” and ‘‘Sugar.’—The Pennant 
estates with Penrhyn Castle, where Lord and 
Lady Penrhyn are entertaining a big shooting 
paity this week, came to Lord Penrhyn from 
his mother, through whom he also inherited 
the famous quarries. She was one of 
the two daughters and coheiresses of the 
wealthy Mr. George Dawkins- Pennant of 
Penrhyn Castle, who had large West Indian 
estates in addition to the valuable Welsh 
property. One sister was to have the quarries 
and the other the plantations, so in the mar- 
riage market of seventy years ago they were 
known as “ Slate” and “ Sugar.” Lord Pen- 
rhyn’s father married ‘ Slate” and Lord 
Sudeley’s “Sugar,” and their sons reaped 
the benefit of such prudent marriages. Lord 
Penrhyn’s share of the Pennant property is 
now the,most remunerative. 
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SOME INTERESTING DOGS 


ady Holland at one time kept chows but found them rather 
tiresome in a London residence, and so these have been dis- 
carded as house pets to be replaced by their daintier Asiatic rivals, 
the Japanese and Pekinese spaniels. Lady Holland is, however, by 
no means limited in her taste for dogs, for 
she finds sone points of admiration in all 
breeds, big and small. In her kennel will 
be found the doy of romance, 

the lish wolfhound, and also 

the dog of the high- 


; lands, the  ever- 
4 watchful, canny 
) Aberdeen _ terrier ; 


but in the house, 
and what may be 
cl ssed as_ personal 


pets, are small 
Eastcrn canine 
aristocrats, The 


picture we give is 
of Chee-Chee and 
Yo San—two 
Japanese—with the 
lion dog, Yo San— 
a Pekinese. Lady 
Holland considers 
these two varieties 
extremely clever, 
brainy dogs of 
gentlemanly man- 
ners and piquant 


MISS ENID KILBURN SCOTT WITH NANSEN, ways. As_ she 
A SAMOYEDE OF FAME says, “the Pe- 
kinese dog is 


quite wz chien joyeux, contrasting happily with the more poetic 
temperament of his less 1obust first cousin, the Japanese spaniel, 
which every toy-spaniel admirer considers is in type, coat, and 
form the perfection of canine beauty, grace, and charm.” Lady 
Hollind is fond of all animals, and she thinks that with but few 
exceptions—if they are constantly with people who really care for 
them—that dogs become extremely intelligent and develop mental 
qualifications of a very hizh order. 

The Countess Sponneck-Mayer, a Danish lady wh» spends half 
the year in London and the other half in her native land, has joined 
the ranks of English lady exhibitors of dogs. Though a lover of dogs 
generally it is only the best that contents her, and like the keen 
sporiswoman that she is started her kennel of toy bulldogs most 
wisely by purchasing the best bulldog she found in the market. 
At Cruft’s show this year Le Président, the toy bulldog, attracted her 


Elie eA TTS Fake 


OF SOCIAL IMPORTANCE. 


notice, and so great was her admiration of Syrian Monarch’s brindle 
and white son that despite his big price she subsequently prevailed 
upon the then owner to let her buy it, and now this charming lady 
from the land of the Vikings has joined every club open to her or 
that is likely to advance the fortunes of her favourite breed. 

The great Dane—one of the best guards either for the house or 
for girls who take long country walks--continues to stand well in 
popular csteem, and deservedly, for he is powerful, majestic in 
appearance, reliable, and to his owner extremely affectionate and 
faithful. Among his latest adherents is Mr. W. B. Wrottesley, who 
keeps his great Dane at his London flat. Merlin of Stapleton, for 
that is the dog’s name, is 
an extremely handsome tiger 
brindle whose line is that of 
the celebrated Redgrave, but 
who owes his excellent breed- 
ing to that successful exhi- 
bitor, Mrs. Sparks, whose 
kennel within the short space 


Landor 


THE HON. W. B. WROTTESLEY’S GREAT DANE, MERLIN OF 


STAPLETON 


of three years has obtained a prestige second to none. Surely 
a prettier pair of playmates never were than Miss Enid Kilburn 
Scott and the white Samoyede, Nansen. Her father was long 
a dweller in the land of ice and snow, where he learned all the 
good qualities of the arctic dog and found him the beloved of the 
hunter, the guard of the chooms, the tower of boats, and the slave 
of the sledge. The Samoyede is the snow-coated Siberian dog with 
the musical bay that resounds for miles over the ice-clad tundras or 
swamps of north Russia and western Siberia, and he is the dog that 
figures in the records of every expiorer of-arctic lands. A curious 
characteristic of this breed is that the dogs of a pack recognise one 
of themselves as their chicf. 


THE COUNTESS SPONNECK-MAYER'S TOY BULLDOG, 
LE PRESIDENT 


oo7 


TWO OF LADY HOLLAND'S JAPS, CHEE-CHEE AND YO SAN, 
WITH THE LION DOG, YO SAN, A PEKINESE 
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THE OPENING OF THE AUTUMN DRAMATIC SEASON 


SIR HENRY IRVING 


Was born at Keinton in Somerset as John Henry Brodribb in 1838. He made 

his first stage appearance in 1856, and in London in 1859. Sir Henry is easily 

head of his profession both as an actor and a man. He holds honorary degrees 
from Dublin, Cambridge, and Glasgow 


MR. E. S. WILLARD 


Born in 1853, he is a native of Brighton. He made his first stage appearance 

at Weymouth in 1869 in The Lady of Lyons, his first London appearance at 

Covent Garden, and his first hit as Spider in The Silver King. After many years 
in America he has been touring the English provinces 


MR. H. B. IRVING 


The eldest son of Sir Henry Irving, he was born in 1870. He was educated at 

Marlborough and New College, Oxford. Asa boy he appeared in H.M.S. Pinafore 

at the late Edmund Routledge’shouse, and made his first real appearance on the 
stage as Lord Beaufoy in Schocl at the Garrick Theatre in 1891 


MR. JOHNSTON FORBES ROBERTSON 


The eldest son of the late Mr. John Forbes Robertson, the Scots art critic, he 

was born in London in 1853, and was educated at|the Charterhouse, Rouen, and 

the Royal Academy. He made his ‘first appearance in 1874 at the Princess's 
in Marie Stuart, so that he has been just thirty years on the stage 
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SOME OF OUR LEADING PLAYERS AS THEMSELVES. 


MR. WEEDON GROSSMITH 


The son of George Grossmith the elder, the brother of George the younger, and 

the uncle of George the youngest, he began his life as an artist. He made his 

début on the stage at Liverpool with Rosina Vokes and in London at the Gaiety 
He made a fortune at the Vaudeville with The New Boy 


MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER 


Born at Reading in 1858, he is of Scots origin, and began his career as an 
actor at Nottingham in 1879 and as a manager at the Avenue in 1890 in Dy, Bill, 
He has been at the St. James's since 1891. He begins his season on Saturday 
with Mr. Justus Forman's novel (dramatised by Mr. Grundy), The Garden of Lies 


MR. ARTHUR ROBERTS 


Born in London in 1850, he was an amateur many years, and finally adopted 

the stage asa profession in 1875. He made his first hits on the music-hall stage, 

and afterwards went into burlesque and musical comedy. He is the neatest 
living pantomimist of English origin 


tll the portraits are by Histed 


MR. FRED TERRY 


The brother of Miss Ellen Terry, he was educated in France and Switzer- 

land. He made his first appearance on the stage at the Haymarket in Money 

on January 30, 1879. In 1891 he married Miss Julia Neilson, and started his 
managerial career with her in August, 1900 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by 


Week. 


A Good Time Coming.—I am very glad the playhouses are 
reopening even with a rush, for I take nearly all my pure amusement 
out of them. When they are shut I have to fall back on some 
sedentary and absorbing hobbies which are interesting but exhaust- 
ing, whereas I find an immense relaxation in going to the play. 
Even if the “ piece’’—did you ever think how like this phrase is to 
the German S¢iick 2—is bad | can but think in a dawdling way 
which rests me, whereas if it is good it is distinctly exhilarating ; so 
I am looking forward to the autumn programme. The ball 
was set rolling on Saturday night by Mr. Arthur Jones’s new 
play at the Garrick, continued on Monday by The Chetwynd 
Affair at the Royalty, and last night by Beauty and 
the Barge, by Mr. W. W. Jacobs and Mr. L. N. Parker, y 
at the New Theatre. The fixtures for next month 6 
are :— : 
Sept. 1.—Winnie Brooke, Widow, Criterion. 

» 3. —-The Garden of Lies, St. James's. 
5—Marguertte, Coronet (Miss Lena 
Ashwell). 
8.—Mr. Zangwill’s comedy, Merely Mary 
Anne, Duke of York's. 
17.—The Prayer of the Sword, Adelphi. 
+> 24.—The Tempest, His Majesty's. 
» 26.—lits Highness my Husband, Prince 
of Wales's. 

“Mr. Kennedy Cox.—Mr. R. Ken- 
nedy Cox, the author of Zhe Chet- 
wynd Affair at the Royalty Theatre, 
wrote the comedy when an undergra- 
duate of eighteen vears of age at Hert- 
ford College. From whom he inherits 
a taste for the footlights it would be 
hard to say, for from a descendant of 
the Scottish Robertsons and 
Kennedys one would look 
rather for classical scholarship, 
strict theology, or politics. But 
from the time of witnessing 
his first pantomime, when most 
boys make birds’ eggs and 
butterflies a collecting craze, 
young Kennedy Cox hoarded programmes and playb‘Jls, and when 
old enough to don the buskin he began to strut the stage as a 
member of the O.U.D.C. During the two years since he came 
“down” from Oxford he has worked hard to fill his quiver with 
other literary arrows which he presently proposes to discharge after 
The Chetwynd Affair has made its flight in an effort to pierce 
the “gold.” 


” 


Christopher St. John.—Christopher St. John, who is responsible 
for the one-act play which precedes The Chetwynd Affair called 
Eriksson's Wife, is the nom de guerre of Miss Christobel Marshall, 


MASTER CYRIL MAUDE 


Whose father, Mr. Cyril Maude, has produced Beauty and the Barge at the New Theatre 


who has done a great deal of clever literary work of various kinds. 
She is the daughter of the late Mrs. Emma Marshall, the popular 
novelist. Miss Marshall herself has written stories, done a great 
deal of reviewing, translated that remarkable play, 7e Good Hope, 
for Miss Ellen ‘Verry, and has acted in Miss Terry’s company at the 
Imp.rial Theatre. She is a great operagoer. 


Miss Ada Reeve, Manager.—I am sure everybody will wish 
success to Miss Ada Reeve in her venture as manager 
at the Criterion to-morrow with Winnie Brooke, Widow, 
which is the work of Mr. Malcolm Watson. Miss Reeve 
has not had very good luck lately and she has scarcely 
been seen in town since her serious illness. She was 
practically born on the stage, for both her father and 
mother were players. She herself began her career in 
the travelling company of Mr. Fred 
Wright, the father of Mr. Huntley 
Wright. Just ten years ago she was 
engaged by Mr. Georse Edwardes. 
Three years ago Miss Reeve married 
Mr, Wilfred Cotton,.the theatrical, man- 
ager, the ceremony being performed 
by the deputy mayor of Maidenhead 
on a July day. Hilda Moody and 
Edna May were witnesses and so was 
Mr. Howard Talbot, who is just now 
conducting at Daly’s Theatre. Miss 
Reeve’s forte, | think, lies in musical 
comedy, where, left to herself and not 
trammelled by fussy stage manage- 
ment, she could make more of a poor 
song than anybody I know. 
Her recent parts, however, 
have not given her a great 
chance. ‘That may be the 
reason why she has abandoned 
niusical comedy in her present 
venture, 


Lafayette 


Mr. Malcolm Watson.—Her dramatist, Mr. Malcolm Watson, 
has written a great many plays. He did his best work for the Ger- 
man Reeds. It was in his play, Zhe Pharisee, as revived at the 
Grand Theatre, Islington, in March, 1891, that Miss Ashwell, who 
starts her career as a manager, made her first appearance. Mr. 
Watson also does much theatrical criticism, contributes the play 
gossip column to the Zelegraph, and I believe is interested in 
certain aspects of theatre finance. Mr. Watson, who is a brother of 
the famous yacht designer of the Clyde, is a Scot. He was once in 
business in Spain, which gave hima good knowledge of Spanish 
drama. Mr. Watson is a hard worker whose pen is never idle. 


MISS FFOLLIOTT PAGET 


Who is English, but has been playing for many years 
in America. She is a relative of the Kembles 
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MR. R.' KENNEDY COX 


Author of The Chetwynd Affair, produced at the 
Royalty Theatre 


Hana 


Harwick Brooks 
MISS ADA REEVE 


Who becomes manager at the Criterion with Winnie 
Brooke, Widow 
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A Gaiety Girl who has Gone to Live on a Ranch. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


MR. WILLIE WARDE’S DAUGHTER, FLORENCE 


Miss Florence Warde, who appeared in The Orchid at the Gaiety. She recently married and has gone with her husband to a ranch in America 
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Biograph Studio 
MISS MAUDE DUVAL 


A young player who is appearing in La Poupée 
on tour 


Actors in Domesticity.—The picture on 
a preceding page of Master Cyril Maude 
is a somewhat curious comment upon the 
silly-season discussion which has been going 
on in America as to whether actresses should 
marry. Nearly all the conductors of the 
London theatres, whether they are actor- 
managers or not, have children, some of them 
quite a quiver full. Mr. George Alexander is 
an exception, and so | believe is Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Mr. Maude has two daughters and 
this much-beloved little boy. The elder 
daughter, who is usually in a stage box on 
first nights at the Haymarket, is becoming 
extraordinarily like her mother, whom we 
would all gladly see at the footlights again. 


A Remedy ?—Mr. Oscar Asche, who is due 
at the Adelphi with Zhe Prayer of the Sword 
on September 17, has been telling an inter- 
viewer that his choice of plays will not depend 
whether the importint parts are practically 
suited to himself, but will adapt the cast to 
the play. That is a very interesting decis‘on 
which opens up the large question 
of actor-managership. The actor- 
manager has been often violently 
assailed as if he were a spontaneous 
growth, whereas I fancy he has 
been largely forced into 
being by the wish of the uy 
public. There are certain 
theatres where 
the actor- 
manager is so 
popular that 
he dare not 
stand out of 
ao casts.“ The 
public go to 
see him, and 
that, even if 
it does not 
flatter his 
vanity, appeals 
to his instinct 
to accumulate 


a 


MR. LEWIS WALLER AND MISS ELIZABETH’S MAID IN 


Lillis & Walery 


THE DANDIES 


The Dandies, who go to the Palace on September 6 
after a journey on the Continent, are among the 
cleverest of our drawing-room entertainers 


a banking account. On the other hand, even 
the most popular managers begin to wane in 
personal popularity and are unable 

2 to float themselves on the pocr 
: plays that might have done service 
a few vears ago. [| have not the 
slightest doubt thit this was the 
cause of some of the bad luck 
which attended certain 
theatres last season. It 
would be we!] fer an 


“MISS ELIZABETH’S 
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Fornston & Hoffmann 


MISS EVA WESTCOTT 


A bright young player in The Prince of Pilsen 
at the Shaftesbury Theatre 


actor when he has come to that point to 
be content with minor parts or confine 
himself merely to management, but it must 
be very difficult for him to play the less pro- 
minent 7/e at a time when the passing years 
bring about the strong desire to reinforce 
fame by judicious advertisement. 


No Autumn Drama at the Lane.—The 
County Council alterations are given as the 
explanation of the absence of an autumn 
drama at Drury Lane ; but are they the sole 
cause? Has melodrama really ceased to 
attract London? J understand that one 
veteran thinks that it is poor “ Dr.” Ibsen who 
has given the quietus to melodrama, but 
I think the real explanation is that the 
existing conventions have gone out of date. 
It has always astonished me that this country 
cannot produce a melodrama like Secret 
Service. Mr. Gillette’s masterly play had 
no great success, but that was probably on 
account of the subject. The treatment surely 
is still valid, even in an age which is given 
over to musical comedy. 


A Beginner.—Miss Maude Duval, a bright 
young actress at present touring with Za 
Poupée, began her professional career under 
Mr. J. B. Mulholland. Miss Duval has 
potentialities for tragedy but she prefers the 
exhilarating bustle of musical comedy. 

A Novelists’ Season.—I think we are 
going to have quite a novelists’ season, for in 
addition to Mr, Justus Miles Forman’s Garden 
of Lies which Mr. Grundy has 
dramatised for the St. James’s we 
have Mr. Jacobs’s play at the New 
Theatre and Mr. Zang- 
will’s at the Duke of York’s 
to-morrow week. Mr. H. 
G. Wells has also written 
a comedy which Mr. James 
Welch will shortly present 
to a London audience, 


CA 


Ellis & Watery } 


IMPERIAL 


AT THE 


PRISONER” 


This picture shows Mr. Waller lying wounded in Miss Elizabeth Philipse’s home near New York, and being waited on by Mollie Edwards 


(Miss Constance Walton) 
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OUR LATEST LADY MANAGER: MISS LENA ASHWELL. 


Wwe on the even'ng of Monday next 

Miss Lena Ashwell steps on the 

stage of the Coronet Theatre in the French 

title-7é/e, Marguerite, of the English play 

“adapted by Mr. Michael Morton from La 
Montanster she will have set what is in the 

theatrical world the crown royal of suc- 
cess upon her head by appearing as her 

own manager, the arbiter of her own 

genius. us 

Who, looking forward into the future 
on the night when Miss Ashwell made 
her aébut at the Grand Theatre, Isling- 
ton, would have dared to prophesy that 
within the space of a dozen short years 
she would have risen to that position of 
proud pre-eminence which she enjoys 
and has enjoyed for so long? Though 
‘she is only just starting “on her own,” 
to use a phrase which has become almost 
classic in its modernity, she has been a 
‘star for some time, adding lustre espe- 
cially to the productions of Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree at His Majesty’s and Sir 
‘Charles Wyndham at the theatre which 

- bears his name. Indeed, when in J7/7s. 
Dane's Defence Miss Ashwell showed 
by a piece of nervous acting the posses- 
sion of a great gift of insight into the 
mainsprings of emotion and the power to 
reproduce it in every individual phase of 
actuality a critic wrote, “‘ The pleasantest 
event of the theatrical year has been the 
discovery by the general public of Miss 
Lena Ashwell.” That discovery, how- 
ever, had long been made by the dis- 
cerning, who recognised in her “an 
actress of true and sensitive gifts and of 
a rare ideal of work, whose career has 
long been important to all who care for 
the actor’s art.” 

There was one mistake in the last 
phrase, for it was only some eight or nine 
years before that Miss Ashwell had made 
her début in The Pharisee at the Grand 
‘Theatre, Islington. On that occasion 
she was cast for the part of a maid whose 
contribution to the play was three words 
in the form of the question, “ Did you 
TIN shee 

There is a tradition in the career of 
the greatest actor of our time that early 
in his experience he had to address a stage 
mob. His memory failing him through 
nervousness he rose equal to the situation 
‘by exclaiming, ‘‘Come with me to the 
marketplace and | will tell you more,” 
and he made an inglorious exit followed 
by the rabble. 

Something not unlike this happened 
to the woman who of all others is likely 
to be recognised as the queen of the 
stage of her time. When Miss Ashwell 
made her appearance the flare of the 
footlights revealing the massed audience 
beyond struck terror into her heart. 
Her voice refused to come. She did not 
‘speak the half-line allotted to her and 
made what she regarded as an igno- 
minious exit. Soon after that when 
Mr. George Alexander produced Zady 
Windermere’s Fan atthe St. James’s Theatre 
Miss Ashwell was content to ‘‘ walk on,” the 
-euphemistic phrase in the theatrical world for 
one whose part is to think and not to speak, 

Such a position was not likely to suit an 
ambitious woman for long, and Miss Ashwell 
went from theatre to theatre playing small 


parts until-at last she found herself in the 
Comedy under the management of Mr. Comyns 
Carr, where she acted Lady Pamela in Dick 
Sheridan, and in the Christmas matinées of 
The Pied Piper she played Lisa, a singing 
part. Incidentally she understudied Miss 


London -Stereoscopic Co. 


MISS LENA ASHWELL 


Who starts her career as a manager at the Coronet Theatre on 


Monday with a play called Marguerite 


Winifred Emery. Lady Pamela was a comedy 
part, and as it is an attribute of the comedian 
on the stage to laugh as well as to make 
people laugh Miss Ashwell was called upon 
to laugh. Happily for her, as she regarded it, 
the laughter was off the stage. Laughter is 
one of the most difficult things an actor can 
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attempt. With characteristic good nature 
Mr. Cyril Maude, then a member of the same 
company, suggested a way of over.oming the 
difficulty. “Take a deep breath and let it 
out gradually,” he suggested. Miss Ashwell 
took many deep breaths and let them out 
gradually, but it is doubtful whether she 
ever satisfied herself with the laughter she 
succeeded in pruducing that way. 

After a little while Frou-Fr0u was 
put up. During the first week before the 
understudies had had an opportunity of 
rehearsing Miss Ashwell received a tele- 
gram:- “Miss Emery ill. You play 
to-night. Will see about your boots.” 
Frou-Fiou’s first entrance is made in a 
riding habit, which exp'ains the incon- 
gruity of the boots. When playing a 
big part to be relieved of looking after 
even such a detail as boots is a relief, 
and the absurdity of the telegram by 
appealing to Miss Ashwell’s sense of 
humour may have relieved the great 
sensation of nervousness which she must 
naturally have felt in attacking a great 
part at two hours notice. Her success 
was so great that she was immediately 
engaged for the leading part in A/arréage 
at the Court Theatre. Then came an 
engagement with Sir Henry Irving to 
play Elaine in Aizg Arthur and later 
the Prince of Wales in Richard //T. 
At that time she was acting in the first 
piece, Ox Delicate Ground, at Terry’s, 
and she used to go across to the Lyceum 
dressed and made-up for the part with a 
long cloak to hide her stage costume. 

Her début in melodrama was in The 
Crystal Globe at the Princess’s. Her 
part was that of a girl of fourteen or 
fifteen, and the dress a peasant’s ragged 
frock. Anew dress made to look old and 
torn would not do, so the garments were 
bought in Saffron Hill and subjected to 
a thorough process of disinfection before 
Miss Ashwell considered them safe to 
wear. Her appearance was_ extra- 
ordinarily juvenile in the part. The 
“dresser ” allotted to Miss Ashwell had 
a little daughter to whom she vouch- 
safed the information that she “dressed 
the leading lady.” One night the child 
was allowed to see the play. “I 
thought you said you were dressing the 
leading lady,” she said in aggrieved tones 
to her mother when she went round to 
the stage door to be taken home; “ why, 
you are only dressing the kid.” 

Soon after this came a series of 
matinées at the Haymarket as Pamela 
Ball in what a writer has called “the 
jangled, out-of-tune, and harsh wretched- 
ness of Grierson’s Way.” Since then 
Miss Ashwell’s career must be fresh in 
the minds of all playgoers as the leading 
lady of Mr. Wilson Barrett at the Lyceum, 
of Mr. Robert Taber at the Adelphi, 
and of Mr. Tree at His Majesty’s, where 
among other parts it will be remembered 
she played Portia—not her whose “seat 
at Belmont ” was “like Colchos’s strand,” 
but her to whom she was “ not under-valued— 
Cato’s daughter, Brutus’s Portia.” 

Miss Ashwell begins her career as manager 
with the best wishes of a great many play- 
goers of more than one generation, for she has 
worked very hard and has made a unique 


place for herself in a certain kind of play. 
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The Fair at Marquise. Pas de Calais—A French Market in 


cries of ducks and 
chickens, geese and _tur- 
keys—lamentable cries— 
for the thrifty French 
Sermiere regards her live 
stock as insentient, and 
will tie tape round their 
legs and carry them hang- 
ing head downwards in a 
way to sicken even the 
hardened flesh - eater. 
How cruel we are to be 
sure. The market is held 
all around the market 
square and overflows down 
the long street. There 
are booths —booths of 
enamelled and iron ware, 
of pots and pansin French 
fireproof china, of dress 
materials, of boots and 
shoes, of religious em- 
blems, rosary beads and 
scapulars, and pious pic- 
tures and holy-water fonts. 

The booths are preten- 
tious. Up against the 
scarlet cloth of one stands 
an old woman selling fish 
and cleaning them for the 
purchaser, There is one 
spreading out curtains on 
the pavement. Again, there 
are the wares of a china 
merchant. You can buy 
for a penny flamboyant 
plates and little handleless 
cups which will make a 


t is the market of the 
countryside, and from 
daybreak we have heard 
the country carts rumbling 
on their way towards it 
and realised in our dreams 
that the grey morning was 
Thursday and Marquise 
market day. The town is 
like other towns, big and 
little, of the province. It 
has narrow streets paved 
with cobbles and ill-lit of 
nights. The houses have 
the picturesque irregularity 
—the outside shutters, the 
tiled roofs, the half-glass 
doors—that always sug- 
gest the street of the 
scene-painters to English 
eyes. We drive to it 
through an austere, beau- 
tiful country where a rare 
coppice or clump of trees 
comes as a delightful sur- 
prise. There are no 
hedges and a square of 
golden corn is succeeded 
by a square of purple 
clover. Here is rye fast 
ripening ; there are pota- 
toes in blossom. Again, 
there is a barren stretch 
fit only for the pasturage 
of goats. As we enter the 
town many market carts 
go with us. We travel to 
an accompaniment of the 


SS 


* Selling boots and shoes” ** Selling fish and cleaning them for the purchaser ” 
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Picardy as Visited by Katharine Tynan and Dudley Hardy. 


spot of colour next winter in the murky London atmosphere. There 
are all manner of things for personal use. But these are mcre acci- 
dents of the market. The real essence and matter of it is the 
supply of food. It is a grey, sultry day, with hardly a peep of the 
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‘The flaxen heads of the children ” 


sun. The melons and plums, and pears and grapes and peaches of 
the fruit stalls almost make up for the absence of sun. So do the 
ripe, highly-coloured, firm-textured skins of the people. They favour 
their plums and peaches. The flaxen heads of the children with 
their little brown faces make high lights in the 
streets. The snowy geese and ducks with 
their golden bills have an artistic value. The 
marchandise seems to group itself into pic- 
tures. Here isa stall of golden butter peep- 
ing from green cabbage leaves. There is 
coffee being ground and roasted, diffusing a 
delightful fragrance. The women behind the 
stalls are snowy-capped and pleasant to look 
upon whatever their ages. 

There are all manner of folks to the 
marketing. There is a fashionable lady in 
a cloud of white muslin leading a pink-frocked 
child by the hand; she seems to bargain as 
astutely as any peasant of them all. A long 
cart comes down the street with a couple of 
little black calves in it. There is a market 
cart with a patient donkey drawing it loaded 
with all sorts of live and dead stock. The 
estaminets are doing a roaring trade; a good 
many of the customers ask only for coffee with 
the petit tasse of weak potato spirit which 
passes for cognac. The market baskets are 
covered by neat white cloths till a customer 
comes and the cloth is whisked away reveal- 
ing the good things beneath. There is a 
vendor of cakes whose face is the colour of 
her gdteaux. The streets are full of people, 
in the footpaths, in the roadways ; but there 
is no jostling or pushing, all is bright, polite, 
amiable. ‘Thereis a pink child sitting behind 
a white chicken with a greater gravity on her 
sunburnt face under the bleached curls than 
belongs to her elders. She will not part with 
her chicken for less than one franc seventy-five. 


Even when the purchaser’s pocket fails to yield up the last halfpenny 
she is immovable. The chicken goes for one franc seventy-five, 
and you may take it or leave it. 

People talk to each other with exaggerated politeness as it seems 
to an impolite nation. “Merci bien, madamr,” says the blind beggar 
for whom you have not found a sou. “Bon jour, madame,” says 
the small, sturdy child in the gutter ; and you learn to respond “ Bon 
jour, mademoiselle.” The dogs are inand out everywhere, The im- 
pertinent, lazy M. Chien of the prosperous-bourgeois household, with 
his curled-over tail and pointed nose, as unlike an English dog as 
possible, sniffs at his humble working brother under the baker’s cr 
fruit-seller’s cart, or the curled black poodle walks stately at his 
smart mistress’s heels. Sometimes there is a dog fight—great cry 
and little woo]. They make as much noise over it as our French 
friends do over their amiable discussions. With half as much noise 
English dogs would be in death-grips. 

The scene is all animation, brill ancy, colour. Yet what a number of 
little miserable captives ! There is a bunch of soft, fussy little rabbits 
crouched down together in a basket. The vendor swings them by 
the ear as she offers them for sale. But they at least are free; not 
tied by the legs and swinging head downward ; not flung a-top of 
each other in baskets ; not pinned down in crates. There is a boy 
carrying a pair of geese by the feet, their golden bills sweeping the 
dust of the road. There are soft, demure little pigeons with terrified, 
despairing eyes. People take their purchases home from market 
quite unconscious apparently of the shrieking, fluttering things sus- 
pended from their hands. It is no matter for the blue and red 
gendarme to take cognisance of. It is his business to see that the 
market laws are not infringed. After all there are some things we 
do better in England. 

One has an idea. Supposing that the dear St. Francis came 
down the street! Supposing that he were to set all the captives 
free, what a fluttering of pigeons there would be into the blue air ! 
What a soft iflight of little fussy rabbits to their pleasant burrows 
among the sand dunes! What a hurry and scurry of geese and 
ducks and fowls of all sorts to their farmyards ! Supposing that for 
an hour these pleasant, comely folk were suspended head downwards 
with their ankles tied together changing places with their victims ! 
What an excellent turning of the tables there would be! Sadly, sadly, 
they need the dear St. Francis in Marquise.—KATHARINE TYNAN. 


“The women behind the stalls are snowy-capped ”| 
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t has hap- 
pened to me 
that 1 can have 


no holiday this 
year until the 
autumn is far 
spent and the 
winter is at 
hand. It is the 
first time for 


many years that 
I have not gone 
away during 
either August or 
September, and 
Iam experienc- 
ing an entirely 
new sensation. 

I cannot even take day trips to the sea or wander beyond the 
four-mile radius. There are reasons which compel me to remain 
day and night close by my dwelling-place, and so I am finding my 
change of scene and my recreation practically ten minutes from 
home. 

Compelled to look for both within a space which formerly I left 
behind me with scarcely a passing glance I am every day discovering 
points of interest that under ordinary circumstances would never 
have appealed to me. 

The old soldier who guards the parx gate from midnight till dawn 
has become an object of peculiar interest ; formerly I passed him 
with a nod as I| crossed the road to the pillar-box with my “ midnight 
mail.” 

Now I linger and chat with him. There is not a medal on his 
breast that I have not Jearnel the story of. I have marched with 
the night watchman of Clarence Gate through India, and Lord 
Roberts, his old chief, has b come my personal friend. I have even 
picked up native words and am as proud of my ability to “sling the 
bat” as Tommy Atkins isin the pages of Rudyard Kipling. The 
other night I found myself discussing with the old soldier who had 
served his time in India the genuineness of a certain article and I 
expressed my opinion that it was not ‘‘ pukkah.” I don’t know how 
you spell it, but when you talk Hindostani to an old Tommy Atkins 
no spelling is required. 

My postman, who is as punctual with his bag at the piilar-box 
when the clock strikes twelve as I am with my letters, walks from 
pillar to pillar and I walk with him, and we chat by the way under 
the stars. I know all my postman’s little troubles and he knows 
mine. 1 am greatly interested in the sorting and delivering of 
letters and the difficulties sometimes encountered in the process, and 
he is filled with a great ambition to write an article in the newspaper 
on handwriting from a postmin’s point of view. He has seen some 
of the envelopes I address and he says that he is exceedingly glad 
that I don’t write to myself. 

The policeman on the night beat has long been my friend, but 
never until now have I taken so keen an interest in his past. In his 
youth he was in South Ame.ica and picked up a little Spanish. I 
have been in Spain and learnt a few words too. So when I put my 
latchkey in the door after my midnight stroll and he flashes his 
bull’s eye on my area gate to see that all is well I say “‘ Asta mafiana ” 
and we understand each other. 

In the daytime I do not get so many opportunities of conversa- 
tion in a foreign tongue, but I generally manage to stop and have a 
five minutes chat with the fishmonger, the fruiterer, and my news- 
agent. I have learnt more about fish and fruit than I ever knew 
before, and I think | shail some day write an article in a magazine 
on both. j 

My newsagent and I are very old friends indeed, but now that my 
walk ends at his shop because that is the limit of my walk from 
home I stop and gossip, often I fear to the inconvenience of ladies 
from the country who want to buy a picture post card of London, and 
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TWELVE ZIG-ZAG PAPERS 


XIIl.—Ten Minutes from Home. 
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By G. R. Sims. 


look through some hundreds before they arrive at a final choice. 
I am sure that I could now write a most interesting essay on the 
peculiarities of picture-post-card-buyers. Theres is the lady who 
comes in for her picture post card having seen it in the window, gets 
it, and goes out in a minute. There are the two ladies who come in 
together and “ want to see some picture post cards” and go over the 
entire stock before they can make up their minds which one they will 
have. There are the young ladies who buy a card and ask fora 
pen and ink, address it to themselves, and ask for a stamp in order 
to make the transaction complete. And there is the man who comes 
in with his wife or sweetheart and waxes impatient as the be t 
hours of the day piss, and he is still standing and getting i. 
everybody’s way whilst his fair partner scatters the cards in every 
direction. 

The male picture-post-card-buyer who comes in by himself is not 
difficult to serve. He knows what he wants, and if he can’t get it 
he takes something else. If I sold picture post cards 1 would sooner 
serve fifty men than one woman, the transaction would be completcd 
in so much less time. 

When I am unable to get out to chat with the fruiterer, the 
fishmonger, and the newsagent I sit at the window and watch the 
road-sweeper and the man with the water cart. Their methods are 
always uninteresting because they never vary. I know exactly how 
long the sweeper will take to sweep the road between two lamp- 
posts, and I time him by my watch. He never varies a second. If 
he looks like getting to the next lamp-post too quickly he pauses for 
a critical examination of his broom or rests on the handle and has a 
chat with the water-cart driver, who politely pulls up in order to 
exchange views with his friend. 

I can’t hear what they talk about as I sit at {my window. It 
may be the fall of Port Arthur they are discussing, it may be the 
next parish evployés’ beanfeast. I don’t see how it can possibly be 
the roadway that the one sweeps and the other waters because | 
can’t conceive that it can possibly suggest a subject for conversation. 
But you never know. There may be a hundred points of interest in 
a bit of road that would not strike a mere journalist. 

And on fine days there are always the children playing in the 
park opposite my window. 

These are the children of the little side streets, the byways and 
the slums, released for the summer holidays from attendance at the 
Board school. 

They are a wonderful study these little groups consisting of 
tiny lads and lasses turned out for the day under the charge of an 
elder sister. 

The elder sisters get together and discuss domestic affairs while 
the little ones romp and play. All the elder sisters have a playful 
habit of interlarding their discussions with shouts and yells at 
their charges. Sometimes there are shakings and smacks for the 
children, who are, in the language of the little park mothers, 
“ opstropolous”’ to a degree. 

Most of the children have a lemonade or medicine bottle filled 
with milk; many of them carry a large bottle filled with water. 
There is no playful exuberance with the milk, but the water is not 
always respected. 

Every day towards the hour of five you can see them drink- 
ing from the water bottles and squirting it out again. Occasion- 
ally they squirt it over each other. That is quite a favourite form of 
amusement, 

The dogs in the park are a never-failing source of interest. I 
never siw children play quite so merrily together as dogs do. But 
it is always the same game. One dog runs and the other dog runs 
after it, then the first one doubles back and the other barks and 
does the same. If they catch each other they roll over on the grass 
together and pretend to bite. 

But it is all play. After a moment’s interchange of pretended 
bitings they begin to race up and down again. 

I have watched dogs all my life and this is the only game I have 
ever seen them play. Dog play is intensely conservative. 

And the course they run in their play is always Zig-zag. 
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Prince Tokugawa’s Trunk.—When the 
commander of the Petersburg overhauled the 
Malacca we were told that a certain iron 
crane greatly excited the suspicion of the 
Russian officer. It appears, however, that 
there was another object on board which 
greatly perturbed him ; this was one of J. Foot 
and Son’s patent compressed cane Eureka 
trunks which was supplied by them to the 
order of Prince Tokugawa, to whom 
it was addressed and shipped on board 
the A7alacca. Perhaps it was the sight 
of the nest of drawers suddenly revealed 
when the trunk was opened which excited 
doubts in the mind of the Russian 
commander, 


Game Plumage Caps.—It is not pos- 
sible to make much variety in men’s 
head-dress, but Messrs. Scott, the well- 
known hatters of Bond Street, are now 
making a cap which has many points of 
novelty about it. The material used is 
known as game plumage tweed, and is 
made to imitate the colouring of birds, 
The cap, moreover, has the advantage 
of being completely watertight as the 
cloth of which it is made is waterproofed 
in the yarn. The caps, I should add, 
are made in a variety of colours. 


An Admirable Crichton. — Penrith is 
happy once more, for Lord and Lady 
Lonsdale are entertaining as of yore at Lowther 
Castle. The locality never seemed to look up 
while they were away travelling. Everything 
at Lowther is done in princely style, the cook 
is perfect, and the staff unique; even the 


Our Twelfth 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 6. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively -to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first; second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers, or some other method may be 
adopted. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post o2 the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z¢., answers to the ninth acrostic 
(dated August 31) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, September 12. 


6. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ‘* Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab ” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


carriages shine with an extra brilliancy as if 
the family possessed the secret of a special 
varnish. Lord and Lady Lonsdale are quite 
feudal in their hospitality and almost feudal 


A EUREKA TRUNK MANUFACTURED BY J. FOOT 
AND SON 


A trunk of this make was part of the cargo of the Malacca when 
she was searched by ,the Petersburg, and greatly excited the 


suspicions of the Russian commander 


in their every-day life at Lowther. My lord is 
also a great manin the sporting world. There 
is no form of sport in which he has not taken 
a share ; he rides and drives and yachts, and 
boxes and hunts; his pack of hounds is the 
best in the north country, and he is something 
of an explorer as well. He has been almost 


Double 


on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 
of note paper. 

7. Country solvers are warned not to post 
later than Saturday, and all that halfpenny 
stamps very often lead to delay and loss. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 6 
(Twelfth Series) 


TAG U N Ss 
2. R fo) E 
3. O K A 
ee Uae PEoWiieAe Raa Dats 
Ce See TU aD east oO 
Cae x. Cs Ua RS. Til Omen 


2. ‘*Doe"’ cannot be accepted. 

3. No river can be accepted unless there are two of 
the same name, one flowing into the Volga and one into 
the Angara, as in the case of the two Okas. 

4. ‘* Upstairs '’ cannot be accepted. 

5. ‘‘Soho’’ cannot be accepted. 

6. ‘‘ Euston” is far too limited for a generalisation. 

Correct answers to No. 6 have been received from: 
Agag, Awdry, Altisidora, Altona, Attrisolle, Aulton, 
Arosa, Adabarth, Ashbury, Adecee, Aenea, Atalanta, 
Agnes, Alnwick, Arho, Aredark, Aylwards, Almeria, 
Attwood, April, Abcertes, Altanower, Abna, Aston, 
Amsted, Berks, Bosmere, Belmanor, Blackie, Briar-rose, 


Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Twelfth Series) 


Take the uprights together, and they show 

A luscious fruit which most of us must know. 
It grows upon the hedges free and wild, 
There to be picked by many a rustic child. 


x. Flung from a mortar high across the air, 
Bursts as it falls, scatters death everywhere. 
Sharp point, long shaft, gay pennon flying free. 
A short pet name for L du Lac might be. 
3. Studied the stars, foretold what was to be, 

Yet somehow never his own doom did see. 


n 


4. From this great mouth Vesuvius hurled on high 
The fiery floods which buried Pompeii. 

5. The loveliest lakes in all the Emerald Isle 
Look at the frowning Reeks with rippling smile. 
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as near to the North Pole as the Duke of 
Abruzzi, and has only just returned from 
what was practically a journey round the 
world with Lady Lonsdale. He has perhaps 
one limitation ; he is so diffident as -to his 
ability to choose the best parson for a_ parish 
that he gets the Bishop of Carlisle to present 
to the forty livings of which he is patron 
whenever a vacancy occurs. 


A Mighty Hunter.—At Clunie Sir Ed- 
mund Loder will be shooting quite close 
to Braemar and should have good sport 
as Mr. Farquharson keeps up. the game 
in view of the let. But even the deer 
forest of Cornalarick must seem a tame, 
over-civilised sort of shooting ground 
to such a mighty hunter as Sir Edmund, 
who has killed the biggest game in the 
wild places of the earth. He has a fine 
collection of hunting trophies at his place 
near Horsham as well as a most inte- 
resting series of photographs of fierce 
beasts taken in their native haunts. The 
baronetcy is “of Whittlebury,” but Sir 
Edmund sold the house of that name for 
£75,000 some years ago. His father, 
the late Sir Robert Loder, paid £300,000 
for the Whittlebury estate originally and 
spent another £100,000 on it before he 
died, evidently intending it for the future 
family seat, but it was a huge and expensive 
place to keep up and Sir Edmund thought 
he would be better without such a white 
elephant. One of Sir Edmund’s brothers is 
Mr. Gerald Loder, the popular member for 
Brighton. 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Beauty, Bavette, Bluebags, Bloomsbury, Burlington, 
Biddlebird, Bonnie-bell, Belotelo, Bimbo, Bulbul, Canti- 
niere, Cervin, Cherry-cheeks, Cherry-bobs, Chippie, 
Clarelou, Charingthay, Chicot, Cwrwda, Caldan, Castle- 
dene, Carlos, Caddles, C.R., Chelfish, Cass, Corrib, 
Carrickduff, Cymric, Chiria, Chinchin, Cambridge, 
Cherie, Dumnorix, Doune, Dainty, Daddy, Duchess, 
Dodo, Dignity, Dodpoller, Decanus, Darekil, Duquessa, 
Driscoll, Dolabella, .Dewankhas, Dearthing, Esperance, 
Elms, Elleville, Enos, Eliot, Electra, Fog, Frisquet, 
Francis, Fulmarno, Fuelma, Fortiter, Flosager, Fidelia, 
Florodora, Freda, Fulwood, Gala, Geralec, Golden-girl, 
Grey-eyes, Golomine, Golo, Gasco, Glevum, Howitzer, 
Heath, Hartoffska, Herr-oil, Humber, Hadith, Ignota, 
Jag, Jacko, Joblinski, Joker; “Jinko, Kamsin, Kingsan, 
Kamoral, Keys, Kathbaron, Keepatit, Kiiwee, Kettle, 
Kempsey, Kiwi, Ko, Lhasa, Libussa, Lengthington, 
eep, Louth, Lady-bower, Lutra, Mees, Miesmine, 
Tahtal, Muswell, Minschen, Manor, Marie, Mars, 
Moremie, Marion, M.L.H., Monazite, Macaudax, 
Maxima, Mouth, Mummer, Monty, Minorca, Mitcord, 
Mudjekeewis, Nibs, Nedals, Namrag, Nacnud, Nimble, 
Ozia, Olea, Ole-miss, Oak, Olaloo, Pacdam, Pord, Pearl, 


Pompom, Pongo, Pixie, Paddy, Polmood, Pirouette, 
Pachyderm, Pophen, Primavera, Petronella, Penguin, 
Pluto, Pongkyle, Punjab, Quack-quack, Queerlock, 


Quogo, Quintin, Ronpu, R. G. A., Raven, Rigglesworth, 
R. Z. X., Rough, Roy, Rumtifoo, Ronaldsway, Roma, 
Rotten-row, Robbin, Reindeer, Scafell, St. Quentin, Sa, 
Skyscraper, Square, Silver-fox, Snaffle,Saltpan, Snibbets, 
She, Spartan, Shadwell, Snipe, Sheward, Swansnest, 
Sivart, Skerry, Scraps, Supercargo, Squeak, Senga, 
Salmon, Towser, Tryandu, Tina, Tatticalli, Tax, Talbot, 
Tormead, Templemaj, Tobias-john, Truth, Tamworth, 
Troloss, Tarbaby, Tidy-hero, Theodore, Usher, Usgood, 
Victor, Vilikins, Victoria, Vinna, Widow-twigg, Wyle- 
more, Weel, Winifred, Workitout, Wildman, Waver, 
Wamdee, Wugmump, Whatho, Wyst, Wynell, We-two, 
Waterside, Wasp, Wizard, Wild-violet, Yoko, Yasmar, 
Yeleklub, Zika, Zulu. 


The Acrostic Editor thanks ‘ Dolabella”’ 
interesting photograph. 

“ Petronella’’ put ‘‘ Orian"’ instead of ‘‘ Oberon"? in 
No. 3, which obviously could not be accepted. 

“ Park’s ’’ answer to No. 5 arrived on August 16, post- 
marked ‘‘ Helensburgh, August 14°’; toolate, See Rule 7, 

‘* Eighty-two's ’’ answer to No. 2 was credited to 
‘* Fighty-one '’ because it was so written on the answer. 
It was also at the bottom of the sheet instead of the top 
as required by the rule. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answer to No. 4 
was received from ‘‘Mummer,"’ * Tormead"’ (who 
forgot to put his pseudonym to No. 6 and whose envelope 
arrived unfastened), and ‘‘ Truth’’ (who addressed her 
query to the Editor instead of the Acrostic Editor and 
so it was delayed). 


for the 


Eleventh Series 


‘*Sandow’s '’ second answer to the Special Acrostic 
arrived August 16, post-marked ‘‘ Ovoca, August 13." 


Second Prize 


The real name and address of ‘‘ Kamsin,’’ the winner 
of the second prize, is W. G. Cool, Cleveland House, 
St. James's Square, S.W. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


A Four Days Match.—The experiment 
of a fourth day’s cricket which the Surrey 
authorities are going to try at the Oval next 
month in the match between the champion 
county and the Rest of England cannot fail 
to attract a certain amount of interest. The 
prolongation of a first-class game over the 
regulation limit of three days is at least a new 
departure in modern cricket on an English 
ground, though 
there: wares! 
fancy, instances 
where matches 
extended over 
the third day in 
the later years 
of the eighteenth 
century. Last 
autumn the same 
match was pro- 
ductive of some 
high scoring and 
there was hardly 
a chance of a 
definite result at 
any period of the 
game. In the 
middle of Sep- 
tember the 
rapidly -shorten- 
ing days leave 
only a few hours 
in which cricket 
can fairly be 
played _ before 
darkness begins 
to set in. The 
heavy dews did 
not seem to have 
as much effect on the scoring as might have 
been expected last year, so that the fourth 
day may be requisite to enable the match to 
be {played out this time. Whether the extra 
day will in any way affect the course of the 
game or the methods of individual players is 
a matter of doubt. 


The Champion County.—By playing a 
drawn game with Notts Lancashire made the 
championship a certainty. It cannot be said 
that their success has been undeserved ; they 
have played more consistent cricket than any 
other county with the exception of Hampshire, 
whose consistency, unfortunately, was all in 
the wrong direction, and they have achieved 
at least two remarkable victories. Whether 
the present team is as good as or better than 
Yorkshire were in 1902 and Middlesex in 1903 
is a question of no practical interest even if 
any definite answer could be given to it. It 
is sufficient for Lancashire that they have 
shown themselves in 1904 the best county in 
England. It is twenty-three years since 
Lancashire previously went through the 
season without losing a match, but in those 
days their programme was infinitely smaller 
than at present. Possibly in 1881 their 
bowling, represented by A. G. Steel, Barlow, 
Watson, Briggs, Crossland, and Nash, was 
more formidable than in the past season, but 
the batting of the team is certainly stronger 
to-day than it was in 1881. 


Middlesex and Surrey.—Surrey may not 
be a dangerous side this year, but it was dis- 
tinctly a feather in the cap of Middlesex to 
beat their neighbours from the Oval as the 
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Winner of the men’s championship 


game was played. Indeed, both against 
Lancashire and Surrey, Middlesex showed 
for the first time those match-winning qualities 
which ‘more than anything else secured the 
championship for them last year. 
that the rain prevented them from actually 
defeating Lancashire, but throughout they 
played a winning game. Surrey made such a 
capital fight at Lord’s that it may seem un- 

generous to pick 


holes in their 
play. Never- 
theless I think 
their bowlers 


made a tactical 
mistake in not 
trying to tempt 
Trott to hit when 
he first came in. 
It.is difficult, of 
course, to judge 
accurately the 
length of the 
bowling from 
the pavilion at 
Lord’s, but it 
seemed to me 
that the Surrey 
bowlers were 
afraid of being 
hit just at the 
period when it 
was of the ut- 
most importance 


to tempt Trott 
to havea go at 
the bowling. 
Probably a more 
experienced cap- 
tain than J. E. 
Raphael would 
have given his 
bowlers the hint 
they seemed to 
require. 


Ethical Cric- 
ket.—Any inci- 
dent which 
seems to touch 
the ethics of 
cricket always 
rouses  contro- 
versy, and Mr, 
H. kK. Foster’s 
action in not 
putting on leg- 


It is true- 


MISS ROWLEY 


eventful occasion no bowling to leg short of 
outrageous wides would have stopped them. 
I am inclined to think that the true answer to 
Mr. Foster’s doubt as to whether he ought to 
have prevented Kent from winning is that it 
was assuredly his duty as captain to do so if 
he could, but that Blaker, Day, and Mason 
would have beaten any policy of precaution 
on his part. 


Stately Cricket.—Some of the Yorkshire 
papers were very indignant with C. B. Fry for 
his “stately” innings of 229. In one journal 
it was stated that Yorkshire take very little 
interest in their annual journey to Hove 
inasmuch as certain Sussex batsmen lay 
themselves out to play a non-enterprising 
sort of game, which as a rule causes the 
contest to be drawn. Certainly some weary 
cricket has occasionally been seen in the 
matches between Yorkshire and Sussex at 
Brighton, but I do not think that either side 
is to be blamed for this; the slow cricket 
is simply an outcome of mutual respect. 
Yorkshiremen have every reason to dread 
Fry’s batting, and Sussex, like every other 
county, does not care to run any risks against 
Yorkshire. It is quite true that in the recent 
match between Yorkshire and Sussex Vine 
made his runs at a snail’s pace and that Fry 
did not score exactly briskly. On the other 
hand, however, Yorkshire, by taking a’ whole 
day to make 254, cannot be said to have 
forced the pace. When two powerful batting 
sides meet, one 
of which is 
much better 
equipped in 
bowling than 
the other, it is 
almost __ inevit- 
able that the 
cricket should be 
slow. 


Early Selec- 
tions.—The 
honour of being 
first in the field 
in selecting the 
English side for 
the test matches 
next year  be- 
longs to the 
Daily Chro- 
nicle. Last 
Monday  weck 
that enterprising 
paper strongly 
urged the claims 
of J. R. Mason 
to a place in the 


break bowlers us Winner of the ladies’ championship BOS! England 
the closing side to meet 
match against CROQUET CHAMPIONS AT WIMBLEDON Australia. The 
Kent was fol- writer in the 


lowed by the usual dissertations of what con- 
stitutes sport in cricket. By the way, I think 
it was rather what Mr, Foster wrote in the Dacly 
Mail than what he actually did on the cricket 
field that made the incident notable. I have 
no intention of adding anything to what was 
after all a pure academic discussion, but I am 
told by one of the Kent team that Mr. Foster 
really made a virtue of necessity, and that from 
the way Blaker and Day were hitting on that 
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Daily Chronicle may be perfectly certain that 
if Mr. Mason next season is in his present 
form his name will not be overlooked by the 
selection committee. The ex-captain of Keni 
was not a brilliant success while touring with 
Mr. Stoddart’s last team in Australia, but 
every cricketer knows that he is one of the 
finest all-round players in the'world. If he 
failed to show his best form in Australia he 
sinned in the excellent company of George 


No 166, AuGusT 31, 1904} hE ee Asn ls ere: 


A MODEL FOR “APOLLO AND THE SYPHON.” 


OVERHEARD AT THE MUDLEIGHTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Local Specimen (who hopes to be mistaken for a model) to Visiting Mistress: | hunderstan’, miss, as yer wants a man to 
pose for Hapollo slayin’ the syphon (python), so I’ve come about it 
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Hirst and Gilbert Jessop, and I do not suppose 
his sins of omission in 1898 will be allowed to 
count against him’ in 1905. Cricketers like 
Mr. Mason who only play intermittently are 
always a source of difficulty to a selection 
committee, who are more or less bound to 


f 


W. Moulder, who after showing promise at the beginning 
of the season is now playing for the second eleven 


choose players not upon their potential but 
upon their actual form. Should Mr. Mason play 
no cricket during next June and July it would 
be somewhat of a gamble on the part of the 
selection committee to pick him for a test 
match on what he has done this season. 
A. G. Steel, W. H. Patterson, and F. S. Jack- 
son might have been safely chosen in the 
dark because they never seem to require any 
practice, but this gift of press-the-button 
batting does not belong to every cricketer. 


Champions v. the Rest.— The weather 
prophets warn us to look out for a wet and 
stormy September. If only for the sake of the 
Lancashire v. Rest of England match which 
begins at the Oval on September 12 it is to be 
hoped that the prophets are wrong. September 
cricket must always be more or less uncertain, 
but given fine weather this match ought to be 
worth going a long distance to see. I do not 
suppose that even the most patriotic Lancas- 
trian really believes that his county is strong 
enough to beat the full strength of England, 
but it is difficult to collect a really representa- 
tive team so late in the season, and the most 
one can hope for is that a thoroughly strong 
side will be got together to oppose .the cham- 
pions. Last season Middlesex had much 
the best of the corresponding match as far as 
the first innings went. The latter half of the 
game, however, proved little or nothing as 
to the comparative strength of Middlesex and 
England, for after P. F. Warner had made 
things perfectly safe for his side the rest of 
the team went in for hitting pure and simple, 


Wanted a Lohmann.— After the good 
things that were said of Moulder at the 
beginning of the season it looked strange to 
find him playing for the Surrey second eleven. 
I had never seen him till last week when he 
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played for the Surrey second against Wiltshire 
at the Oval. Surrey, rightly or wrongly, has 
earned the reputation of dropping some of its 
players without sufficient trial, but from what 
{ saw of Moulder the other day he does not 
appear to have the making in him of a r ally 
great cricketer. I was told at the Oval, 
however, that his chief failing is lack of heart 
rather than lack of skill. There is probably 
much truth in this criticism as it has appeared 
to me for a long time past that the secret of 
Surrey’s falling off is the want of more players 
of the Hirst or Lohmann type. All-round 
cricketers of the class of Hirst or Lohmann 
are, of course, exceedingly rare, but the value 
of such men to any side lies not so much in 
their actual skill as in their indomitable pluck. 
Apart altogether from the wickets he took or 
the runs he made or saved, Lohmann’s 
personal qualities were worth dozens of 
victories to his side. There was something 
so inspiring in the example of that great 
cricketer that his mere presence in a team 
was sufficient to make every man on his side 
do-his very best, and the same thing 
is true of Hirst and the Yorkshire 
team to-day. 


A Family Party.—I read a very 
sensible ietter in the Sportsman 
last week dealing with the proposed 
new byelaws of the Rugby Union. 
At the annual general meeting a 
proposal is to be submitted that the 
committee should have the power of 
deciding which counties are to com- 
pete for the championship, and the 
counties thus selected are to send 
representatives to the governing 
body, making a total of four een out 
of the whole seventcen members 
who will compose the Rugby Union com- 
mittee. The Rugby Union committee has 
always been a close corporation and the 
effect of this proposal will be to make it more 
a family party than ever, as the proposal 
means nothing more nor less than that the 
committee shall have the full power 
of deciding who shall elect them. 
It is often urged avainst League 
football that it is organised entirely 
in the interests of a body of com- 
mercial men who are utterly without 
the instincts of sport. [should say 
at the present day that this criticism 
might be far more truthfully applied 
to the Rugby Union. No one, of 
course, would dream of accusing the 
committee of a spirit of commer- 
cialism, but their desire to keep the 
management of the Rugby Union 
game in the hands of a family party 
is painfully evident. Probably they 
believe that they are heaven-sent 
legislators, but unfortunately this 
belief has been more beneficial to 
themselves than to the real interests 
of the game. The Rugby Union 
committee are really the Little Eng- 
landers of sport. They say in 
effect, “We and we alone can 
manage the game. It is true that 
for the past ten years our manage- 
ment has resulted in England hav- 
ing to play second fiddle for the 
most part to Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland in international matches, 
but that is the fault of the decadents 
who play the Rugby game in Eng- 
land at the present day and is not to 
be charged against us nor to our 
want of judgment.” 
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A Great Side.—During Yorkshire’s un- 
defeated days it did not require an expert 
to tell that the team was far above the average 
of county elevens. Perhaps only the batsmen 
knew how good the bowling was, but the 
accuracy of their fielding and batting was 
obvious to the spectators in the ring. I think 
the same might be said of Lancashire this 
year. Since the beginning of the season 
I have seen them some half-a-dozen times, 
and on each occasion it was obvious to the 
most superficial observation that they are an 
exceedingly brilliant and well-balanced lot 
with hardly a weak spot anywhere. Moreover, 
they both fielded and batted with that inde- 
finable air of confidence which well-deserved 
success a'ways engenders. Oddly enough 
Middlesex last season, even in the springtide 
of their successful career, never struck one as 
being as great a side as Yorkshire was a few 
years ago and Lancashire is in the present 
year. Of course, Middlesex all through last 
suinmer were perpetually doing great things, 
but somehow the team always appearcd to be 
a collection of brilliant units rather than a per- 
fectly homogeneous side. In one respect, 
however, there was a strong family resem- 
blance between the three counties ; they each 
won their victories by all-round excellence 
rather than by the possession of any star. 
Middlesex when they won the championship 
last year had no player on their side who 
stood out more prominently than the others in 
the way that A. E. Stoddart used to do, 
and with the possible exception of Tyldesley 
the Lancashire team this season does not 
contain a player of any marked individual 
superiority. Oddly enough Hirst this year is 
much more the star of the Yorkshire team 
than he was when his county used to beat all 
comers. But county cricket at present is 
singularly destitute of stars, probably because 
of late years there has been a general levelling 
up so that no particular batsman stands ina 
class by himself as W. G. Grace used to do. 
Our nearest approach to a star is Ranjit- 
sinhji. 
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THE BRAN PIE. By Adrian Ross. 


WES the advent of a really warm summer the question 
of mixed bathing is inevitably agitated on the 
beaches and annexed towns of the Anglo-Saxon world. 
The matter does not seem to trouble the Continent at all; 
sea-bathing abroad is apparently divided into the early 
primitive for which no appliances or costumes are demanded, 
as it is practised only in wild and secluded Breton creeks 
and coves and such places, or by an unimaginative peasantry, 
and the modern conventional with bathing boxes and 
costumes regulated, decency guaranteed, and life protected 
by the elaborate and carefully enforced rules of a paternal 
municipality. Burke wrote of the rather spurious chivalry 
of the French Court that it made vice itself lose half 
its evil by losing all its grossness. Under the regulations 
of a French or Belgian plage indecency itself loses half its 
suggestiveness by losing all its illegality. It is still possible 
by steering close to the law, but what is permitted is half 
excused, and being half excused is no longer inexcusable. 
B" the Anglo-Saxon mind has something in it which 

seems to preclude it from ever settling a social matter 
of the kind.. There is the Puritan conscience (some spell it 
with another v7) which the Pilgrim Fathers took, like 
measles, in their East Anglian homes before they sailed to 
devastate the New World with it. This is not. entirely 
eradicated from either side of -the sea to judge by the occa- 
sional onslaughts of worthy and half-educated people on 
theatrical morality and the like or by the reports of trans- 
atlantic interference with innocent endearments on the 
beach of Atlantic City. The latter accounts are accepted 
subject to contradiction, like the wonderful war news that 
Chifu sends to the Italian Ministry of Marine, to be told 
no doubt to the Italian Marines. 


hen there is the tactless and tasteless exuberance of the 
British seaside crowd, and the natural revolt of the 
released townsman, which together come to justify, if any- 
thing could, even the extravagances of the Puritan. Instead 
of the decent or at most modestly immodest costumes of the 
other shore of the Channel, we see male visitors to the 
“ mixed-bathing”’ areas walking into the waves in the 
abbreviated attire of a Japanese wrestler with a painful 
display of broad pink back and over-developed or attenuated 
legs, rather accentuated than concealed by the ridiculous 
semblance of dress. From this it is only a step to drying 
and dressing—and undressing—in full view of earth and 
heaven, neglecting bathing boxes, which indeed are com- 
monly inadequate in numbers. It is not vice but it is 
indecency—the flat, vulgar, blatant absence of any sense of 
the befitting—that is far worse than any orgie, since it comes 
not from excess of excitement but from mere bald absence 
of imagination and manners. Rightly has a dramatic author 
fallen foul of the ways of trippers and others at some of our 
seaside places. They are as stupidly vulgar as the comic 
relief of a country melodrama and not half as uninten- 


tionally funny. 
See excesses, or rather I should say deficiencies, in 
“mixed ” bathing must lead to its discontinuance in 
any self-respecting place. And yet there is no reason why 
such objectionable features should spoil an engaging and 
fairly innocent exercise and amusement. A municipality 
with any common sense and enterprise would construct 
the requisite number of bathing boxes and paths to the sea, 
and furnish, or require to be bought, a bathing costume of 
decent proportions for either sex. Further, a sufficiently 
ample wrapper, toga, or burnous—the name matters not— 
should be provided by or for each bather, male or female, 
and assumed before entering the water and after quitting 
it. Then those who have been disporting themselves like 
mermen and maids will presently assume the appearance 
of ancient Romans or Tanagra terra-cottas, and pace the 
beach if they choose with a dignity denied to our ordinary 
garb. It will be impossible, as it is in the gayer but hardly 
more wicked ‘‘Continong,”’ to prevent some ladies from 
advertising their contours from the steps of a bathing 
boat or the end of a stage for the benefit of young men 
with kodaks; but the practice, though it exists, is seen in 
the comic papers of France and America far more than in 


real life. The reason for this is simply that it is far easier 
for an artist to draw an attractive statuesque figure than for 
a lady to develop one. After all, even if the proprieties 
forbid, it seems hard to debar the occasional young woman 
with a plain face and a fine figure from winning a little 
admiration without playing a pantomime boy. 


ee arrangements at foreign bathing places are often far 
from ideal. With our traditional, but not always 
actual, research for ‘‘le confort’’ we ought to be able to 
invent something as much better than the French. bathing 
box as this is better than our bathing machine. The hot- 
water footbath is a necessity rather than a luxury, but we 
ought to make it less clumsy and cumbrous than in France. 
Another more costly but yet profitable enterprise would be 
the construction of a bathing pool or large open-air swim- 
ming bath, free from the waves, currents, and unexpected 
shelvings of the sea outside. Surely the nation that has 
just built the magnificent Dover harbour could spare a few 
tons of artificial stone for a big bathing tank. Open-sea 


bathing is the best in the abstract, but a sheltered still lake 
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would have many advantages in the concrete. 


We proper precautions and well-arranged surroundings 
mixed bathing might be one of the most improving 
of social functions. The seaside resorts, the excursions and 
festivities associated with them, are already a great means of 
bringing young people together ; but there is a good deal of 
artificiality and convention in these meetings and a restraint 
which does not avoid risk. In the properly-managed space 
of sea or open bathing place a greater and yet more harm- 
less intimacy is possible and permissible. For a young man 
seeking to select a bride, or not unwilling to come on a 
suitable choice, there are opportunities of judging the 
qualities of the object of interest, and of being judged himself, 
that far outweigh all the common conventional chances, The 
mere style and fashion of a girl’s bathing costume, its cut 
and fit and colour, are a revelation of her taste no less than 
of her figure. A doll may be padded and dressed and made 
up to look angelic, but it will not stand salt water; the sea 
bath is the severest test of a woman’s ability to look well 
under adverse conditions or to look pleasant when she is 
not looking well—a faculty even rarer and more precious. 
N o costume is unseemly which answers perfectly to the 
needs of the occupation and the environment. A 
somewhat scanty and close-fitting bathing dress is perfectly 
suitable for swimming but becomes indecent when the 
wearer of either sex emerges from the water. The remedy 
is obvious and simple; it is the ample wrapper waiting at 
the water’s edge to be draped in becoming folds round the 
figure. There are few modern figures, whether male or 
female, that can bear being revealed to the view in crude 
outlines by a wet bathing suit or partial nudity. The 
«mixed bathers’’ who forget this might be told very plainly 
that though they may not look immoral or suggestive they 
do look ridiculously ugly, when a suitable toga might make 
them really statuesque instead of extremely ‘common 
objects of the seashore.”’ 


One touch of buttons or of braid 
Upon a bathing dress 
May leave the man that loves a maid 
In rapture or distress— 
May make him at her shrine bbw down 
Or take an early train to town, 


One header from a diving board 
(According as it ends) 

May make a man his maiden’s lord 
Or herd him with her friends; 

‘The latter if, by fate’s decree, 

He comes on his petite Marie, 


One lack of supervising care 
And regulating wit 
May make a scene that might be fair 
Unbearably unfit ; ; 
And bathing where no rules are fixed 
Is like to get extremely ‘“ mixed,” 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


he English or foreign golfer who at this 
* .season passes through Edinburgh on 
his way t or from St. Andrews or other 
golfing centres should not omit to climb the 
steep ascent that winds to the summit of the 
castle rock. Arrived there let him pass the 
sentry at the castle gate and seek out the 
little bastion wherein ‘‘ Mons Meg” reposes. 
If the day be clear he will not regret the 
ascent. 


Beer him is spread out one of the most 

glorious prospects in the world and one 
of the richest in romantic and _ historical 
associations. The “castled crag” on which 
he is standing is the very citadel of ancient 
Scotland, and round its rocky base have 
surged all the turbulence and strife of her 
distracted history. It has been the cradle of 
her kings and queens, the home of her parlia- 
ments, the fortress of her warriors, a refuge for 
her oppressed, and a prison for her enemies. 
Far below “the grey metropolis of the north” 
slopes away northward in smoke and sunshine 


whom even the beauty of the landscape may 
leave unmoved — can still find a reason “ for to 
behold and to admire.” The Fifeshire coast 
oppsite is dotted with golfin. villages, and 
on its far side lies St. Andrews, but the entire 
Lothian coast below him from Barnton to the 
Bass is one chain of golf link as ancient and 
famous as any in Fife. Leith, Musselburgh, 
Luffness, Gullane, and North Berwick are only 
a few of the greens under his eye, and inland 
from Barnton round the back of the castle to 
Portobello there are many more, From 
Bruntsfield links close by ancient golfers, 
whose bones lie in neighbouring graveyards, 
used to drive balls over the top of Arthur’s 
Seat across plains that are now covered by 
two miles of streets and houses, while even 
the sacred crown of St. Giles’s Church was 
successfully carried by enterprising golfers of 
the last century. Close at hand, too, in the 
Canongate is the house which the cobbler 
golfer, John Patersone, built with the money 
he received from the Duke of York (afterwards 
James II.) for his able partnership in a 


THE TATLER 


By Garden G. Smith: 


hat Prestwick and Troon are to Glasgow, 
what Hoylake is to Liverpool, North 
Berwick is to Edinburgh. It is sometimes 
called the Brighton of the north, but besides 
being much smaller North Berwick has little 
in common with Brighton either in aspect or 
in character. It is true North Berwick is, 
perhaps, a shade more fashionable than any 
of the other Scottish resorts, but Carnegie in 
the Go/fad, written early in the last century, 
pretty well hits off its present-day characte- 
ristics :— 
Balls, clubs, and men I sing, who first methinks 
Made sport and bustle on North Berwick links, 
Brought coin and fashion, betting and renown, 


Champagne and claret, to a country town, 
And lords and ladies, knights and squires, to ground 


Where washerwomen erst and snobs were found. 
[2 the old days North Berwick was a place 
of considerable importance, for besides 
being close to Tantallon, the stronghold of 
the Douglas family, it was one of the chief 
ferries down the Forth. But at the beginning 


of last century the place had lost all its im- 
portance, and as Carnegie says it was golf 


POINT GARRY, NORTH BERWICK, SHOWING THE BASS 


to the Forth, while to the west the distant 
prospect is closed by the peaks of the Perth- 
shire highlands. 


RS the east the wide Firth is merged in the 
_ German Ocean. Arthur’s Seat, Ber- 
wick Law, and the Bass. stand like sentinels 
along the coast, and the Braids, the great 
Pentlands, and the Lammermoors taper off 
into the southern distance. It is the land of 
Scott and Stevenson, and whether we look 
eastward, where the sun shines on the distant 
sands of Luffness and Gullane and think of 
Alan Breck and David Balfour, or across the 
Firth or down the steep back of the Canon- 
gate to Holyrood and St. Anthon’s Well and 
think of Mary and Bothwell or Prince Charlie 
and Prestonpans—wherever we look all the 
romantic characters and incidents of Scottish 
story crowd upon the imagination till he 
landscape seems once more alive with them. 


2 [ ‘he golfing pilgrim to whom such con- 
siderations may not appeal—and since 
we are often told that “ golf is not scenery,” 


foursonie against two English lords, and from 
this very spot poor Tait used to drive balls 
after mess into the gardens below. 


Feainbureh is in truth the very heart and 


capital of golfland..- Though St. 
Andrews has come to be the _ golfer’s 


Mecca its claims to be so regarded are small 
compared with those of Edinburgh. Indeed, 
it was largely due to the patronage of the 
Edinburgh golfers that the—Fifeshire city 
acquired its golfing popularity, while the 
Royal and Ancient Club itself has to yield 
in antiquity to more than one Lothian club. 
In the last ten years there has been a great 
golf revival in Edinburgh which has resulted 
in the creation of many new courses, public 
and private, and a large accession to the 
ranks of players of all classes of the com- 
munity. There are over 200 golf clubs in the 
city alone, and in Princes Street on a Satur- 
day evening when the golfers are returning 
from their game every second man one meets 
carries a set of clubs. 
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that revived it. What golf began the railways 
and local enterprise have completed, so that 
to-day there is no more convenient, beautiful, 
and popular golf resort in Scotland. 


(OE years the course has been lengthened ; 

that is, there are still eighteen holes, but 
they are not the same eighteen. Some of the 
old ones have been made into two, and new 
and rather flat ones have been made beyond 
the confines of the old course. The change 
was doubtless necessary to meet the great 
increase in the number of players, but there 
are many who think that the old course was 
better for golf than the new. 


@rz great charm of the North Berwick links 

is that the player is close by the sea all 
the time, and the sea prospect with its many 
islands and the coast of Fife opposite is not 
to be matched anywhere. 


here is a rumour that Jack White, the 

open champion, is going to make a tour 

in America and that Harry Vardon is going 
to settle there. 
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The Book of the Week—*" The Last Hope.’’* 
here is a pathetic significance in the title of this book because 
the author, Mr. Henry Seton Merriman, who made a great 
success many years ago with 7he Sowers, died immediately after he 
had finished it. His real name was Scott and he lived at Ipswich. 
He had deprecated all the modern aspects of journalism that may 
be described as personal. He wished to be judged by his books. 
Nothing could be better than the book with which he made his 
last appeal. 

Our story opens at Farlingford, which is presumably on the 
Suffolk sea coast. Two men have landed in a little fishing village— 
one is Dormer Colville, an Englishman who has spent nearly all his 
life in France; the other is the Marquis de Gemosac, an old Royalist 
who not merely believes in the 7égze which produced Louis XVIII. 
but believes with entire faith that Louis XV1.’s son did not die in 
the Temple but that heactually escaped to England. Certainly there 
was something to justify such a belief if the story that was. told to 
the marquis and to Dormer Colville were true. We are in the fifties 
at that critical moment in French history when the adventurer, Louis 
Napoleon, is attempting to mount the throne ; we are, in fact, on the 
eve of the coup @élat. 

Gemosac and Colville are conducted to the cemetery, where they 
desire to see the grave of a Frenchman who had been dead some 
twenty-five years. It is a tradition in the village 
that this Frenchman was a man of great importance. 
He had been brought over by his nurse and landed 
when a mere child; in fact, at the beginning of the 
French Revolution—in the Reign of Terror. He 
had grown up in the village, living quietly and 
simply ; he had refused to talk about France ; he had seen those 
who had brought him thither die one by one; finally, he had 
married an English wife and settled, and had died, leaving one 
child. It is this child, Loo Barebone as he has always been called, 
that the two men are persuaded is really Louis Bourbon and by 
right King of France. Loo Barebone is a sailor on the ship, the 
Last Hope, and the captain, Captain Clubbe, is his greatest friend ; his 
other friends in the village are the vicar, the Rev. Septimus Marvin, 
and his niece, Miriam Liston. With the niece, of course, Loo 
Barebone is in love. 

Then there crosses his path this great ambition, this extra- 
ordinary possibility, that he may obtain a rich inheritance. He is 
quite willing to believe, having but the vaguest idea of whose child 
he is, that he is really the grandson of Louis XVI., and there cer- 
tainly seems to be ground for the assumption. An exciting scene is 
provided when old Captain Clubbe is cross-examined by the two 
visitors as to Loo Barebone’s father. I quote the passage :—- 


‘Monsieur de Gemosac would naturally wish to know whether there were papers 
or any other means of identification found on the woman or the child." 

‘“There were a few papers. The woman hada Roman Catholic missal in her 
pocket and the child a small locket with a miniature portrait in it."’ 

‘‘Of the Queen Marie Antoinette? '' suggested Colville quickly. 

““Tt may well have been. It is many years since I sawit. It was faded enough. 
I remember that it had a fall and would not open afterward. No one has seen it for 
twenty-five years or so." 

“The locket or the portrait? '’ inquired Colville with a light laugh with which to 
disclaim any suggestion of a cross-examination. 

‘The portrait.” 

* And the locket?" S 

“My wife has it somewhere, I believe." 


‘Let us get these small proofs of identity collected together as soon as possible. 
Let us find that locket. But do not force it open. Give it to me asit is. Let us find 
the papers."' 

“There are no papers,’’ interrupted Captain Clubbe with a calm deliberation quite 
untouched by his companion’s hurry. 

‘No papers?” 

‘No, for the Frenchman burnt them before my eyes." 

Dormer Colville meditated fora moment in silence. Although his nanner was 
quick he was perhaps as deliberate in his choice of a question as was Captain Clubbe 
in answering it. 


Our two visitors set to work to persuade Loo Barebone to cross 
with them to France to claim his inheritance, or at any rate to 
intrigue with that small Royalist party that still existed in France in 
order to circumvent Louis Napoleon. This is not entirely easy, for 
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Loo Barebone is in love with Miriam Liston. Miriam Liston, 
however, with a woman’s quick wit has discovered the whole story. 
She tel's him that his duty is to go with his new-found friends, and 
the next scene carries us to France. Here we are introduced to an 
interesting circle of Royalists and a dramatic gathering of friends 
and conspirators in the castle of Gemosac. The old marquis 
presents Barebone to his daughter as follows :— 


“You are the grandson of Lovis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. You are the Last 
Hope of the French. That is your heritage. Juliette! this is the King of France)!’ 

Juliette turned and looked at him with all the colour gone from her face. Then 
instinctively she dropped on one knee, and before he had understood or could stop 
her she had raised his hand to her lips. 


More interesting still is the scene a little later when in the Ruelle 
St. Jacob, at the town house of the marquis, we have the dramatic 
incident of the opening of the locket which is to prove to demonstia- 
tion that young Loo Barebone is the rightful Louis XIX. of France. 
The locket which Captain Clubbe’s wife had given to Dormer 
Colville was handed from one to another. “It has never been 
opened for twenty years” they told each other; ‘it has been mis- 
laid in an obscure village in England for nearly half a century.” 
The locket was passed round the room while they were waiting for 
the Vicomte de Castel Aunet to bring his tools and open it. When 
it came to Loo Barebone he said, ‘‘!] haveseen it before. I think I 
remember seeing it long ago when I was a little child.” As the 
vicomte was opening the locket there was breathless silence, when 
Barebone said :— 


“Now I remember it. I remember the red silk lining of the cover, and in the 
other side there is a portrait of a lady with——" 

The vicomte paused with his palm covering the other half of the locket and 
looked across at Loo. And the eyes of all Royalist France were fixed on the same 
face. 

“* Silence!" whispered Dormer Colville in English, crushing Barebone’s foot under 
the table. : 

“The portrait of a lady, 
much I remember.” 


The portrait then was that of Marie Antoinette, but we learn in 
the sequel that Colville had replaced the real grandmother of Bare- 
bone, the Duchess de Guiche, one of the emigrants from France, by 
the portrait of Marie Antoinette, a miniature paint: d on ivory which 
had turned yellow. All present except Barebone, who has grasped 
the trick, and Colville, who has performed it, are satisfied, and greet 
Barebone as the legitimate Louis XIX. of France. After this we 
have some cross-currents during the time in which Loo Barebone is 
falling into line with the ambitions of Dormer Colville and the other 
conspirators on behalf of the Legitimatist movement. There is a 
bank that fails, temporarily only, because the astute banker has 
agreed to abet the schemes of Louis Napoleon. Then there 
is the last voyage of the ship, the Zas¢ Hope, that ship in which 
under Captain Clubbe Loo Barebone had learnt his trade of sailoring. 
It is carrying many of the chief actors in the story to Farlingford 
once more. Nearly all are safely landed in a storm, but Barebone 
goes back for one or two that are left :— 


Suddenly the Marquis de Gemosac, shivering over the fire, raised his voice 
querulously. His emotions always found vent in speech. : 

“It is a folly,’’ he repeated, ‘‘that he bas committed. I do not understand, 
gentlemen, how he was permitted to do sucha thing—he whose life is of value to 
millions."’ 

He turned his head to glance sharply at Captain Clubbe, at Colville, at Turner, 
who listened with that half-contemptuous silence which Englishmen oppose to unneces- 
sary or inopportune speech. 

‘Ah !"’ he said, ‘‘ you do not understand—you Englishmen—or you do not believe 
perhaps that he is the king. You would demand proofs which you know cannot be 
produced. I demand no proofs, for I know. I know without any proof at all but his 
face, his manner, his whole being. I knew at once when I saw him step out of his 
boat here in this sad village, and I have lived with him almost daily ever since—orly 
to be more sure than at first." 


Then we come to the final scene :— 


The sea, whipped white, was bare of any wreck. The Last Hope of Farlingford 
was gone. She had broken up or rolled into deep water. 

A number of men were coming up the shingle in silence. 

‘We've found them." 

He stood back, and the others coming slowly into the light deposited_their burdens 
side by side near the fire. The marquis, who had understood nothing, took a torch 
from the hand of a bystander and held it down towards the face of a man they had 
brought last. It was Loo Barebone, and the clean-cut, royal features seemed to wear 
a reflective smile. The Marquis de Gemosac was dumb for once, He looked round 
him with a half-defiant question in his eyes. Then he pointed a lean finger down 
toward the dead man's face. 

““Others may question,"’ he said, “ but I know—I know," 


repeated Loo slowly. ‘f Young and beautiful. That 
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September Attire— Once again we are 
fairly launched.on the “season of novelties.” 
It is always the demi-saison that reveals the 
most, and autumn fashions are declaring 
themselves every day and almost every hour, 
crowding thick and fast on the modistic 
horizon, ‘True, as far as our immediate needs 
are concerned the present is by no means an 
“easy” time. The weather may be hot one 
day and cold the next, and we may wake to 
feel a warning autumnal chill in the air, to 
find as the day goes on and the sun gains 
power that one has made a profound mistake 
in the matter of attire. Really I am inclined 
to think that light woollen materials are 
really the most practical and the safest of all 
for the month of September. Silk, too, has 
distinct advantages, and a very sensible and 
seasonable little toilette for the next few weeks 
which was shown me recently was composed of 
a skirt of a neat shepherd’s plaid in a woollen 
material which was light and warm and a 
blouse of shepherd’s plaid taffetas to match. 
The blouse was crossed to one side and had 
just an edging of burnt orange velvet, while 
there was a touch of the same at the throat, 
The darker voiles and etamines are equally 
suitable for September, and as I said before 
will be worn* throughout the winter under a 
warm coat. 


A Resigned Nation. — The problem of 
dressing in September will, however, never be 
quite satisfactorily solved with such a factor 
as our English climate to deal with. I have 
heard an American woman say that what 
chiefly struck her in the English faces 
that she met during her walks abroad was 
their resigned expression. They did not look 
actually sad or happy or par- 
ticularly preoccupied, — but 
they one and all had an 
expression of resignment— 
the only state of mind she 
considered possible with an 
English climate. In lieu of 


and tie can be substituted, or if necessary a 
warm blouse can always be worn underneath. 
For September travelling a blue serge cos- 
tume is indeed almost an_ indispensable 
article of attire. 


Velvets.—As regards the new materials 
for the genuine winter weather they are all 


A PRETTY TEA GOWN 


Of pale pink crépe de chine trimmed with embroidered passementeried lace 


woollen materials a blue serge costume 
smartly made and fashioned with an open 
coat is a very useful possession during Sep- 
tember. Even on fine summery days it is 
rarely too hot to wear it with a pretty chiffon 
or lace vest, and in less propitious weather 
or for less “ dressy” occasions a smart Tatter- 
sall gé/e¢ or one of white piqué with a collar 


particularly worthy of description. Among 
the velvets there are some beautiful omzdb7é 
examples, for it will be among the new velours 
almost more than any other material that 
the shaded effects will be seen. One lovely 
example is of a soft silvery fawn which works 
up to a rich deep terra-cotta by a series of 
gradations which are so gradual that it is 
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impossible to trace its “colour scheme” 
adequately. There is, besides, a very deli- 
cate pea-green shading up to willow, while 
the newest of velours. chiffon which has 
appeared is that known as “leopard,” a 
curious velvet of a brilliant orange hue 
with markings like that on a leopard skin 
stamped into it. None of these velvets can 
really be termed expensive and they are 
admirably adapted for millinerial purposes,, 
while among the pale self colours which 
suggest entire gowns some of them are as 
much as 44 in. in width so that they are 
particularly easy to manipulate. 


A Word about Silks.—As to the silks: 
they are so beautiful that one’s temptations: 
regarding expenditure appear to be rather 
augmenting than otherwise.. There are the 
silks in the softest shades with a_ satin 
finish, and these are so delicately coloured 
and have such an opalescent ‘‘shot ” effect 
that I can only describe them by the thread- 
bare simile of a dragonfly’s wing. Then there 
are pretty Pompadour silks in cream and white 
with little coloured sprays of ‘flowers dotted 
over them which will make delightful dinner 
gowns-for winter and will adapt themselves 
admirably to the quaint bygone fashions 
which will be more than ever in vogue for 
evening wear. For day wear I should like 
to recommend in particular the dark-coloured 
taffetas, green and brown and navy, which 
have a little satin-embroidered flower pattern: 
carried out in black and white on the green: 
and brown, and in green and white on the 
blue. Asa matter of fact green and brown 
are paiticularly favoured among the new 
schemes, and there are checked silks which 
are to be had in all colours, among them 
brown and blue with a black satin spot, 
and green and black, red and black, and _ blue: 
and green likewise spotted and shot in the 
same manner. 


Walking Materials. — As regards the 
walking materials I have already said so: 
much that it seems almost superfluous to add 
more, but there are one or two such notable 
additions that I cannot refrain from making’ 
mention of them. One is the new basket 
cloth, to all appearance being fashioned of 
coarse plaited iron-grey yarn with a wee pin- 
spot in red, yellow, green or blue upon it. 
For a plain and thoroughly workmanlike 
gown it would be particularly neat, but it is- 
an unwritten rule that none but those pos- 
sessed of a sufficient number of inches to 
carry off, anything a little out of the ordinary 
shall appear in such materials. There are 
embroidered hopsacks galore, and these are 
always recommendable as they wear well and 
are not too heavy, while the coloured spct 
gives a touch of brightness to the costume 
and suggests a raison aétre for coloured 
revers and cuffs of velvet, cloth, or leather. 
There are indeed a whole range of fancy 
hopsacks this season, some of the black 
examples being darned through with subdued 
browns, reds, or greens, while other self- 
coloured blues and browns have diagonal. 
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spots and diamonds worked into the material 
itself. One of the smartest materials, how- 
ever, that has appeared up to the present is 
the silk-embroidered amazon cloth, the 
embroideries of which graduate from a large 
to avery small pattern and which boasts a 
waved border; it is to be had in several 
different designs. Naturally it requires a good 
silk foundation as the embroidery is for the 
most part of the ‘buttonhole” description 
and the material itself is by no means inex- 
pensive, but for a woman past her premiére 
jeunesse it really represents the xe plus ultra 
of materials for a ‘‘ dressy ” and at the same 
time thoroughly reliable gown. There are 
besides black basket cloths which are much 
softer and more amenable than those in grey, 
as well as black striped hopsacks which are 
bound to enjoy a large measure of popularity 
this season. 


The Dublin Horse Show. —I doubt 
whether the Dublin Horse Show has ever 
been more successful than it has this year. 
Certainly it was one of the largest that has 
been recorded, and there have been capital 
attendances throughout. As I have said 
before dress always represents rather an 
omnium gatherum, but white was very much 
en évidence at the Leopardstown race meeting 
and was worn by Lady Milbanke,- the Miss 
O’Ferralls, and pretty Miss Pansy Waithman, 
while Lady Myles appeared in a: charming 
cream-coloured gown. At the 
same time in deference to the 
instability of the clerk of the 
weather there were sombre dresses 
as well, the Hon. Mrs. Dewhurst 
having a dark blue costume and 
a mauve hat, while among the 
silk gowns was a beautiful shot 
fawn and blue check worn by 
Mrs, Sadleir Jackson. 


Some Notable Gowns.— 
Taking it all round, however, 
there were many more cloth cos- 
tumes worn at the Horse Show 
than others of a lighter descrip- 
tion, andj among the smartest 
were those for which the firm of 
Switzer and Son, Dublin, were 
responsible. Mrs. Archdale was 
seen on one occasion in a gown 
of blue tailor tweed with lattice- 
work braiding, the skirt fashioned 
in two flounces and the collar 
beautifully embroidered in crimson 
and gold. Miss Lewis was wear- 
ing a dress of heliotrope tweed 
with a collar of cream tussore silk 
embroidered in black and white. 
Mrs. Hickie’s smart gown of black 
and white check boasted a bolero 
coat trimmed with black military 
braid and a waistcoat of pastel- 
blue cloth richly embroidered, 
while Mrs. Cullender had a beau- 
tiful blue cloth tailor costume 
handsomely braided and trimmed 
with silk. _ A pale blue check voile gown 
trimmed with guipure lace was worn on one 
occasion by Mrs, Blacker Douglass, and a 
very noticeable gown which aroused a great 
deal of admiration was of rose-coloured shan- 
tung with a yoke of Limerick lace, the 
skirt trimmed with moiré ribbon and the 
ceinture being of panne. There was likewise 
a handsome tailor gown of green tartan 
richly braided and a dress of old rose cloth 
with a dolman coat adorned with trelliswork 
trimming and the ultra-fashionable crochet 
buttons, the pleated skirt being very full. 


MY LADY’S 


MIRROR. 


An Evil and its Remedy.—It is at this 
time of the year almost more than at any 
other that I am always receiving complaints 
and queries about the complexion. People 
have forgotten while they were light-heartedly 
enjoying themselves at seaside and country 
resorts, yachting or motoring, or indulging in 
long hours spent in croquet and tennis, that 
they were treating 
their complexions 
with scant cour- 
tesy, and when 
the reckoning time 
comes they are 
dismayed and 
perplexed. As a 
matter of fact, 
a visit to Mrs. \ 


A 


AUTUMN COSTUME 


Of grey cloth trimmed with crochet lace to match 


Adair, 90, New Bond Street, is the best 
possible antidote they can have to the mis- 
chief. Frankly, Mrs. Adair does wonders 
with the face, and not only with the face, 
bien entendu, but with the figure, the carriage 
—the entire woman in fact. Her strapping 
massage and the application of her Eastern 
Oil will take away all the ill effects of 
burning sun and cold wind, and she builds up 
the muscles, drives away the ugly, disfiguring 
tired lines, and makes the face without 
exaggeration soft and firm and velvety like 
the face of a little child. She is responsible 
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for wonderful inventions, too, for doing away 
with frowns and double chins and the puffiness 
and lines under the eyes, and she has an 
electric battery for the strapping muscle treat- 
ment, while she teaches breathing and 
physical exercises which have been proved 
most efficacious. Mrs. Adair’s other addresses 
are 5, Rue Cambon, Paris, and 52, West 
Thirty-fifth Street, New York. 


A Correction.—In describing the girl’s 
tailor blouse illustrated on the second page of 
“My Lady’s Mirror” in our issue of August 17 
the word, ‘ viyella,” was wrongly spelt, the i” 
being inadvertently omitted. The material of 
the firm of that name is, however, so familiar 
to us all and so justly appreciated that such 
an error can hardly lead to misunderstanding. 


Short Skirts.—-Short skirts are among the 
prognostications for winter walking costumes, 
and for that fact 1 am ready to tender my 
grateful thanks to the “ powers that be” in 
the world of fashion. True, a good many will 
just touch the ground, but for my own part I 
am inclined to think that the jgown which 
touches at all might just as well 
be supplemented with a train, for 
it is equally inconvenient in bad 
weather. And how very few 
Englishwomen can hold up their 
skirts gracefully without either 
clutching them frantically or let- 
ting the lining or half the skirt 
proper escape underneath. It is 
one of the things which come 
quite naturally to a French- 
woman, who appears to find the 
long jee perfectly easy of manipulation and is 
never awkward or ill at ease when handling it. 
With a short skirt, however, an English girl 
looks at her best, and neither her “ walk ” nor 


seen her deportmeni is spoilt by her endeavour to 


grapple with a difficulty,jwhile the comfort of it 
is besides so‘great that as long as it is smiled 
upon by La Mode we are not in the least likely 
to be ready to relinquish it without a struggle. 
To begin with it makes the long coat quite 
possible for walking, and when one has one’s 
muff and possibly other things to carry it is a 
great and important point not to have one 
hand permanently engaged. 


Evening Wraps. —A very handsome 
evening wrap which | encountered lately was 
carried out in something the same style as 
the garment which used to be known as a 
“ visite.’ It was fashioned of pale blue 
cloth lined throughout with soft satin of the 
same tone and was put into deep folds under 
a yoke which was covered with richly-embroi- 
dered lace. The sleeves, which were very 
wide, were likewise mounted in folds, and there 
were handsome fourragéres falling over each, 
while the fronts were caught together with 
twisted silk cords and tassels in blue and 
cream. In the case of another model, which 
was designed in a pale shade of orchid 
mauve and fashioned in much the same style, 
a deep frill of point de venise was pleated into 
the yoke with the material and gave it an 
added richness and importance. It is an 
important point to be observed that a number 
of the new manteaux are supplemented with 
rich silk fringes as they were last year, a 
finish of this kind being obviously one of 
the most effective for an evening wrap. A 
number of lovely flowered brocades. are like- 
wise to be worn for the cape or coat of 
to-morrow, and these run up, of course, to. 
any price, some of them being exceptionally 
heavy and rich with a handsome floral pat- 
tern embroidered upon them, the groundwork 
being in most instances white. DELAMIRA, 


